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PEEFAOE. 



Those who have the pleasure of attend- 
ing the opening meetings of schools and 
colleges, and of giving away prizes and 
certificates, are generally expected at the 
same time to ofEer such words of counsel 
as the experience of the world might 
enable them to give to those who are 

entering life. 

Being myself naturally rather prone 

to suffer from low spirits, I have at 

several of these gatherings taken the 

opportunity of dwelling on the privileges 

and blessings we enjoy, and I reprint here 

the substance of some of these addresses 
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(omitting what was special to the circum- 
stances of each case, and freely making 
any alterations and additions which have 
since occurred to me), hoping that the 
thoughts and quotations in which I have 
myself found most comfort may perhaps 
be of use to others also. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I 
have not by any means referred to all the 
sources of happiness open to us, some 
indeed of the greatest pleasures and bless- 
ings being altogether omitted. 

In reading over the proofs I feel that I 
may appear in some cases too dogmatic, 
but I hope that allowance will be made 
for the circumstances under which they 
were delivered. 

High Elms, 
Down, Kent, January 1887. 
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''Some murmur, when their sky is clear 

And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 

In their great heaven of blue. 
And some with thankful love are filled. 

If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God's good mercy gild 

The darkness of their night. 

''In palaces are hearts that ask, 

In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a dreary task, 

And all good things denied. 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 

How love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 

Such rich provision made.^ 



Tbekch. 



CHAPTER I 

THE T>VTt OF HAPPHTESS ^ 

" If a man is unhappy, this must be his own fault ; for 
God made all men to be happy." — ^Epictetus. 

Life is a great gift, and as we reach 
years of discretion, we most of us natu- 
rally ask ourselves wliat should be the 
main object of our existence. Even those 
who do not accept "the greatest good of 
the greatest number '^ as an absolute rule, 
win yet admit that we should aU endeavor 
to contribute as far as we may to the 
happiness of our feUow-creatures. There 
are many, however, who seem to doubt 
whether it is possible, or even right, that 

' The substance of this was delivered at the Harris 
Institute, Preston* 
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we should be happy ourselves. Our own 
happinesa ought not, of conrae, to be car 
maia object, nor indeed will it ever be 
secured If selfishly sought. We may have 
many pleasures in life, but must not let 
pleasures have rule over us or they will 
soon hand ua over to sorrow ; and "into 
what dangerous and miserable servitude 
does he fall who suffereth pleasures and 
sorrows (two unfaithful and crnel com- 
manders) to possess him successively ? " • 

I cannot, however, but think that the 
world would be better and brighter if our 
teachers would dwell on the Duty of Hap- 
piness as well as on the Happiness of Duty ; 
for we ought to be as cheerful as we can, if 
only because to be happy ourselves is a 
most effectual contribution to the happi- 
ness of others. 

Every one must have felt that a cheer- 
ful friend is like a sunny day, which sheds 
its brightness on all around ; and most of 
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US can, as we choose, make of this world 
either a palace or a prison. 

There is no doubt some selfish satisfac- 
tion in yielding to melancholy ; in brood- 
ing over grievances, especially if more or 
less imaginary; in fancying that we are 
victims of fate. To be bright and cheer- 
ful often requires an effort ; there is a cer- 
tain art in keeping ourselves happy; in 
this respect, as. in others, we require to 
watch over and manage ourselves almost 
as if we were somebody else. 

As a nation we are prone to melancholy. 
It has been said of our countrymen that 
they take even their pleasures sadly. But 
this, if it be true at all, will, I hope, prove 
a transitory characteristic. *' Merry Eng- 
land '' was the old saying, and we hope it 
may become true again. We must look 
to the East for real melancholy. What 
can be sadder than the lines with which 
Omar KJtayyam opens his quatrains. I 
quote from Whinfield's translation : 

2 
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" We sojourn here for one short day or two, 
And all the gain we get is grief and woe ; 
And then, leaving life's problems all unsolved 
And harassed by regrets, we have to go." 

or the Devas' song to Prince SiddHrtha, 
in Edwin Arnold's beantiful version: 

" We are the voices of the wandering wind, 
Which moan for rest, and rest can never find. 
Lo I as the wind is, so is mortal life — 
A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife." 

No wonder that under such circum- 
. stances, Nirv&na — the cessation of sorrow 
— should be welcomed even at the sacrifice 
of consciousness. But, on the contrary, 
ought we not to place before ourselves a 
very different ideal — a healthier, manlier, 
and nobler hope? 

" Im ganzen, guten, schonen 
Resolut zu leben." * 

life certainly may be, and ought to be, 
bright, interesting, and happy; and, ac- 

' Goethe. 
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cording to the Italian proverb, "if all 
cannot live on tlie Piazza, every one may 
feel the sun/' 

If we do our best ; if we do not mag- 
nify trifling troubles; if we resolutely 
look, I do not say at the bright side of 
things, but at things as they really are ; 
if we avail ourselves of the manifold 
blessings which surround us, we cannot 
but feel how thankful we ought to be for 
the "sacred trusts of health, strength, 
and tune,"— for the glorious inheritance 
of life. 

Pew of us, indeed, realise the wonder- 
ful privilege of living; the blessings we 
inherit, the glories and beauties of the 
Universe, which is our own if we choose 
to have it so ; the extent to which we can 
make ourselves what we wish to be; or 
the power we possess of securing peace, of 
triumphing over pain and sorrow. 

Dante pointed to the neglect of oppor- 
tunities as a serious fault : 
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" Man can do violence 
To himself and his own blessings, and for this 
He, in the second round, must aye deplore, 
With im availing penitence, his crime. 
Whoe'er deprives himself of life and light 
In reckless lavishment his talent wastes. 
And sorrows then when he should dwell in joy." 

Ruskin has expressed this witli special 
allusion to the marvellous beauty of this 
glorious world, too often taken as a mat- 
ter of course, and remembered, if at all, 
almost without gratitude. *'Holy men,'' 
he complains, *'in the recommending of 
the love of God to us, refer but seldom 
to those things in which it is most abun- 
dantly and immediately shown; though 
they insist much on His giving of bread, 
and raiment, and health (which He 
gives to all inferior creatures), they re- 
quire us not to thank Him for that glory 
of His works which He has permitted 
us alone to perceive: they teU us often 
to meditate in the closet, but they send 
us not, like Isaac, into the fields at even : 



^ 
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they dwell on the duty of self-denial, but 
they exhibit not the duty of delight :'' 
and yet, as he justly says elsewhere, 
*^each of us, as we travel the way of life, 
has the choice, according to our working, 
of tumiug all the voices of Nature into one 
song of rejoicing; or of withering and 
quenching her sympathy into a fearful 
withdrawn silence of condemnation, or 
into a crying out of her stones and a 
shaking of her dust against us.'' 

May we not all admit, with Sir Henry 
Taylor, that "the retrospect of life swarms 
with lost opportunities." 

St. Bernard, indeed, goes so far as to 
state that *^ nothing can work me damage 
except myself ; the harm that I sustain I 
carry about with me, and never am a real 
sufferer but by my own fault." 

Some Heathen moralists have taught 
very much the same lesson. ** The gods," 
says Marcus Aurelius, "have put all the 
means in man's power to enable him not 
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to fall into real evils. Now that wMch 
does not make a man worse, how can it 
make his life worse?" 

Epictetus takes the same line: "If a 
man is unhappy, remember that his nn- 
happiness is his own fault; for God has 
made all men to be happy." "I am," he 
elsewhere says, " always content with that 
which happens ; for I think that what 
God chooses is better than what I choose." 
And again : " Seek not that things which 
happen should happen as you wish ; but 
wish the things which happen to be as 
they are, and you will have a tranquil 
flow of life. ... If you wish for any- 
thing which belongs to another, you lose 
that which is your own." 

Pew, however, if any, can I think 
go as far as St. Bernard. We cannot 
but suffer from pain, sickness, and 
anxiety ; from the loss, the unkind- 
ness, the faults, even the coldness of 
those we love ; How many a day has 
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been damped and darkened by an angry- 
word. 

Hegel is said to liave calmly finished 
his Phaenomenologie des Oeistes at Jena, 
on the 14th October, 1806, not knowing 
anything whatever of the battle that was 
raging round him. 

But if we separate ourselves so much 
from the interests of those around us that 
we do not sympathise with them in their 
sufferings, we shut ourselves out from 
sharing their joys, and lose far more than 
we gain. If we exclude sympathy and 
wrap ourselves round in a cold chain 
armor of selfishness, we exclude ourselves 
from many of the greatest and purest 
joys of life. To render ourselves insensi- 
ble to pain we must forfeit also the possi- 
bility of happiness. 

It is, in fact, impossible to deny the 
existence of evil, and the reason for it 
has long exercised the human intellect. 
The savage solves it by the supposition 
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of evil spirits. The Greeks attributed 
the miaiortunes of men in great measure 
to the antipatliies and jealousies of gods 
and goddesses. Others have imagined 
two divine principles, opposite and an- 
tagonistic — the one friendly, the other 
hostile to men. 

Much, however, of what we call evU 
is really good in disguise, and we Bhonld 
not "quarrel rashly with adversities not 
yet understood, nor overlook the mercies 
often bound up in them."^ Pain, for 
instance, is a warning of danger, a very 
necessity of existence. But for it, but 
for the warnings which our feelings give 
us, the very blessings by which we are 
surrounded would soon and inevita.bly 
prove fatal. Many of those who have 
not studied the question are under the 
■ impression that the more deeply-seated 
portions of the body must be most sensi- 
tive. The very reverse is the case. The 
» -Sir T. BrowiiB. 
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skin is a continuous and ever watcMul 
sentinel, ever on guard to give us notice 
of any approaching danger ; while the 
flesh and inner organs, where pain would 
be without purpose, are, so long as they 
are healthy, comparatively without sensa- 
tion. 

Freedom of action seems to involve 
the possibility of evil. If any freedom of 
choice be left us, much must depend on the 
choice we make. In the very nature of 
things, two and two cannot make five. 
Epictetns imagines Jupiter addressing 
man as follows : *' If it had been possible 
to make your body and your property 
free from liability to injury, I would 
have done so. As this could not be, I 
.have given you a small portion of my- 
self." 

This divine gift it is for us to use 
wisely. It is, in fact, our most valuable 
treasure. "The soul is a much better 
thing than all the others which you 
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Can you then show me in what 
way you hare taken care of it i For it 
is not likely that you, who are so wise a 
man, inconaiderately and carelessly allow 
the most valuable thing that you possess 
to be neglected and to perish.'" 

Moreover, even if evil cannot be alto- 
gether avoided, it is no doubt true that 
not only whether we lead good and useful, 
or evil and useless lives, but also whether 
we are happy or unhappy, is veiy much 
in our own power, and depends greatly 
on ourselves. " Time alone relieves the 
foolish from sorrow, but reason the wise,"' 
and no one was ever yet made utterly mis- 
erable excepting by himself. We are, if 
not the masters, at any rate almost the 
creators of ourselves. 

With most of ns it is not so much great 
sorrows, disease, or death, but rather the 
little "daily dyings" which cloud over 
the sunshine of life. How many of the 



' BiiicUjlus. 



' Epictetiis 
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troubles of life are insignificant in them- 
selves, and might easily be avoided ! 

How happy home might generally be 
made but for foolish quarrels, or mis- 
understandings, as they are well named ! 
It is our own fault if we are querulous or 
ill-humored ; nor need we, though this is 
less easy, allow ourselves to be made un- 
happy by the querulousness or ill-humors 
of others. 

Much of what we suffer we have 
brought on ourselves, if not by actual 
fault, at least by ignorance or thought- 
lessness. Many of us fritter our life away. 
Indeed, La Bruydre says that *' most men 
spend much of their lives in making the 
rest miserable ; " or, as Goethe puts it : 

" Careworn man has, in all ages, 
Sown vanity to reap despair. " 

Not only do we suffer much in the 
anticipation of evil, as '' Noah lived many 
years under the affliction of a flood, and 
Jerusalem was taken unto Jeremy before 
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it was besieged," but we often distress 
ourselves greatly in the apprehension of 
misfortunes which after aU never hap- 
pen at all. We should do our best and 
wait calmly the result. We often hear 
of people breaking down from over- 
work, but in nine cases out of ten 
they are really suflfering from worry or 
anxiety. 

"Nos mauxmoraux," says Rousseau, 
"sont tons dans Topinion, hors un seul, 
qui est le crime ; et celui-la depend de 
nous: nos maux physiques nous detrui- 
sent, ou se d^truisent. Le temps ou la 
mort sont nos remddes." 

This, however, applies to the grown up. 
With children of course it is different. 
It is customary, but I think it is a mis- 
take, to speak of happy childhood. Chil- 
dren, however, are often over-anxious and 
acutely sensitive. Man ought to be a man 
and master of his fate, but children are 
at the mercy of those around them. Mr. 
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Rarey, the great horse-tamer, has told 
us that he has known an angry word 
raise the pulse of a horse ten beats in a 
minute. Think then how it must affect 
a child! 

It is small blame to the young if they 
are over-anxious ; but it is a danger to 
be striven against. "The terrors of the 
storm are chiefly felt in the parlor or 
the cabin.'' ^ 

To save ourselves from imaginary, 
or at any rate problematical, evils, we 
often incur real suffering. "The man," 
said Epicurus, "who is not content with 
little is content with nothing." How 
often do we " labor for that which 
satisfieth not." We most of us give 
ourselves an immense amount of useless 
trouble ; encumber ourselves, as it were, 
on the journey of life with a dead weight 
of unnecessary baggage. And as "a man 
maketh his train longer, he makes his 

^ > Emerson. 
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wings shorter."* In that delightful fairy- 
tale, Alice through the Loohing'OlasSy 
the ^' White Knight" is described as 
having provided himself on starting for 
a journey with a variety of odds and 
ends, including a mousetrap, in case 
he was troubled by mice at night, 
and a beehive in case he came across a 
swarm of bees. 

Heame, in his Journey to the Mouth 
of the Coppermine Hiver, tells us that 
a few days after starting he met a party 
of Indians, who annexed a great deal 
of his property, and all Heame says 
is,. "The weight of our baggage being so 
much lightened, our next day's journey 
was much pleasanter." I ought, how- 
ever, to add that the Indians broke up 
the philosophical instruments, which, no 
doubt, were rather an encumbrance. 

*' We talk of the origin of evil ; . . . 
but what is evil? We mostly speak of 

1 BlU^9. 
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sufferings and trials as good, perhaps, in 
their result; bjit we hardly admit that 
they may be good in themselves. Yet 
they are knowledge — ^how else to be 
acquired, unless by making men as gods, 
enabling them to understand without ex- 
perience. All that men go through may 
be absolutely the best for them — no such 
thing as eyil, at least in our customary 
meaning of the word."^ 

Indeed, *'the vale best disco vereth the 
hill, "^ and *'pour sentir les grands biens, 
11 faut qu'il connoisse les petits maux."* 

K we cannot hope that life will be all 
happiness, we may at least secure a 
heavy balance on the right side, and 
even events which look like misfortune, 
if boldly faced, may often be turned to 
good. Helmholtz dates his start in 
science to an attack of typhoid fever. 
This illness led to his acquisition of a 
microscope, which he was enabled to 

• Helps. ' Bacon. * Rousseau. 
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purchase, owing to his having spent his 
autumn vacation of 1841 in the hospital, 
prostrated by typhoid fever ; being a 
pupil, he was nursed without expense, 
and on his recovery he found himself in 
possession of the savings of his small 
resources, 

"Under different circumstances," says 
Caatelar, " Savonarola would undoubtedly 
have been a good husband, a tender 
father, a man unknown to history, 
utterly powerless to print upon the 
sands of time and upon the human soul 
the deep trace which he has left ; but 
misfortune came to visit him, to crush 
his heart, and to impart that marked 
melancholy which characterises a soul in 
grief, and the grief that circled his brows 
with a crown of thorns was also that 
which wreathed them with the splendor 
of immortality. His hopes were centred 
in the woman he loved, his life was set 
upon the possession of her, and when her 
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family finally rejected him, partly on 
account of his profession, and partly on 
account of his person, he believed that it 
was death that had come ui)on him, when 
in truth it was immortality." 

Moreover, when troubles come, Marcus 
Aurelius wisely tells us to "remember on 
every occasion which leads thee to vexa- 
tion to apply this principle, that this is 
not a misfortune, but that to bear it 
nobly is good fortune;" and he else- 
where observes that we suffer much more 
from the anger and vexation which we 
allow acts to rouse in us, than we do 
from the acts themselves at which we are 
angry and vexed. How much most 
people, for instance, allow themselves to 
be distracted and disturbed by quarrels 
and family disputes. Yet in nine cases 
out of ten one ought not to suffer 
from being found fault with. If the 
condemnation is just, it should be 
welcome as a warning ; if it is un- 



deserved, why should we allow it to 
distress nsl 

If misfortunes happen we do bat make 
them worse by grieving over them. 

"I must die," again says Epictetus. 
"But must I then die sorrowing S I most 
be put in chains. Must I then also la- 
ment? I must go into exile. Can I be 
prevented from going with cheerfulness 
and contentments But I will put you 
in prison. Man, what are you saying 3 
You can pat my body in prison, but my 
mind not even Zeus himself can over- 
power." 

If, indeed, we cannot be happy, the 
fault is generally in ourselves. Epictetus 
was a poor slave, and yet how much we 
owe him ! 

" How is it possible," he says, "that a 
man who has nothing, who is naked, house- 
less, without a hearth, squalid, without a 
slave, without a city, can pass a life that 
flows easily? See, God has sent you a 
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man to show you that it is possible. 
Look at me who am without a city, 
without a house, without possessions, 
without a slave ; I sleep on the ground ; 
I have no wife, no children, no prjetorium, 
but only the earth and heavens, and one 
poor cloak. And what do I want ? Am 
I not without sorrow ? Am I not without 
fear? Am I not free? When did any 
of you see me failing in the object of my 
desire ? or ever falling into that which I 
would avoid ? Did I ever blame God or 
man ? Did I ever accuse any man ? Did 
any of you ever see me with a sorrowful 
countenance ? And how do I meet with 
those whom you are afraid of and admire ? 
Do not I treat them like slaves? Who, 
when he sees me, does not think that he 
sees his king and master?" 

Think how much we have to be thank- 
ful for. Few of us appreciate the number 
of our everyday blessings ; we think they 
are trifles, and yet "trifles make i)er- 
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fection, and i)erfection is no trifle,'' as 
Michael Angelo said. We forget them 
because they are always with us ; and yet 
for each of us, as Mr. Pater well observes 
of his hero Marius, "these simple gifts, 
and others equally trivial, bread and 
wine, fruit and milk, might regain that 
poetic and, as it were, moral significance 
which surely belongs to all the means of 
our daily life, could w^e but break through 
the veil of our familiarity with things by 
no means vulgar in themselves/' 

"Let not," says Isaak Walton, "the 
blessings we receive daily from God make 
us not to value or not praise Him because 
they be common; let us not forget to 
praise Him for the innocent mirth and 
pleasure we have met with since we met 
together. What would a blind man give 
to see the pleasant rivers and meadows 
and flowers and fountains ; and this and 
many other like blessings we enjoy 
daily." 
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Contentment, we have been told by 
Epicnms, consists not in great wealth, 
but in few wants. In this fortunate 
country, however, we may have many 
wants, and yet, if they are only reason- 
able, we may gratify them all. 

Nature provides without stint the main 
requisites of human happiness. "To 
watch the com grow, or the blossoms set ; 
to draw hard breath over the ploughshare 
or spade; to read, to think, to love, to 
pray," these, says Kuskin, " are the things 
that make men happy." 

"I have fallen into the hands of 
thieves," says Jeremy Taylor; "what 
then? They have left me the sun and 
moon, fire and water, a loving wife and 
many friends to pity me, and some to re- 
lieve me, and I can still discourse; and, 
unless I list, they have not taken away 
my merry countenance and my cheerful 
spirit and a good conscience. . . . And he 
that hath so many causes of joy, and so 
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great, is very mucli in love with sorrow 
and peevishness who loses all these pleas- 
ures, and chooses to sit down on his little 
handful of thorns." 

" When a man has such things to think 
on, and sees the sun, the moon, and stars, 
and enjoys earth and sea, he is not solitary 
or even helpless."^ 

"Paradise indeed might," as Luther 
said, "apply to the whole world." What 
more is there we could ask for ourselves ? 
"Every sort of beauty," says Mr. Greg, 
" has been lavished on our allotted home ; 
beauties to enrapture every sense, beauties 
to satisfy every taste ; forms the noblest 
and the loveliest, colors the most gorgeous 
and the most delicate, odors the sweetest 
and subtlest, harmonies the most soothing 
and the most stirring ; the sunny glories 
of the day ; the pale Elysian grace of moon- 
light, the lake, the mountain, the prim- 
rose, the forest, and the boundless ocean ; 

* Epictetus. 
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** silent pinnacles of aged snow" in one 
hemisphere, the marvels of tropical lux- 
uriance in another; the serenity of sun- 
sets ; the sublimity of storms ; everything 
is bestowed in boundless profusion on the 
scene of our existence ; we can conceive 
or desire nothing more exquisite or perfect 
than what is round us every hour, and our 
perceptions are so framed as to be con- 
sciously alive to all. The provision made 
for our sensuous enjoyment is in over- 
flowing abundance ; so is that for the other 
elements of our complex nature. Who 
that has revelled in the opening ecstasies of 
a young imagination, or the rich marvels 
of the world of thought, does not confess 
that the intelligence has been dowered 
at least with as profuse a beneficence as 
the senses? Who that has truly tasted 
and fathomed human love in its dawning 
and crowning joys has not thanked God 
for a felicity which indeed ^'passeth un- 
derstanding? " If we had set our fancy 
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to picture a Creator occupied solely in 
devising delight for children whom he 
loved, we could not conceive one single 
element of bliss which is not here." 



CHAPTER IT 

THE HAPPINESS OF DUTY^ 

'* I am always content with that which happens ; for 1 
think that what God chooses is better than what I choose." 

Epictetus. 

" Gk)d, All conquering ! this lower earth 
Would be for men the blest abode of mirth 

If they were strong in Thee 
As other things of this world well are seen 
Other, far other than they yet have been, 
How happy would men be." 

Kino Alfred's ed. of Boethius*s 

Consolations of Philosophy, 

We ought not to picture Duty to our- 
selves, or to others, as a stem taskmistress. 
She is rather a kind and sympathetic 
mother, ever ready to shelter us from the 

' The substance of this was delivered at the Harris 
Institute, Preston, 

4 
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cares and anxieties of tMs world, and 
to guide us in the paths of peace. 

To shut oneself up from mankmd is, 
in most cases, to lead a selfish as well ' as 
a dull life. Our duty is to make ourselves 
useful, and thus life may be most inter- 
esting, and yet comparatively free from 
anxiety. 

But how can we fill our lives with 
life^ energy, and interest, and yet keep 
care outside ? 

Many great men have made shipwreck 

in the attempt. *' Anthony sought for 

happiness in love ; Brutus in glory ; Caesar 

in dominion : the first found disgrace, 

the second disgust, the last ingratitude, 

and each destruction.'' ^ Kiches, again, 

often bring danger, trouble, and tempta- 
tion ; they require care to keep, though 

they may gi^e much happiness if wisely 

spent. 

How then is this great object to be 

' Colton, Laeoriy or Many Tilings tn Few Words, 
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secured? What, says Marcus Aurelius, 
''What then is that which is able to 
conduct a man? One thing and only 
one — ^philosophy. But this consists in 
keeping the daemon .within a man free 
from violence and unharmed, superior to 
pains and pleasures, doing nothing with- 
out a purpose, not yet falsely and with 
hypocrisy, not feeling the need of another 
man's doing or not doing anything; and 
besides, accepting all that happens, and 
all that is allotted, as coming from thence, 
wherever it is, from whence he himself 
came ; and, finally, waiting for death with 
a cheerful mind, as being nothing else 
than a dissolution of the elements of 
which every living being is compounded." 
I confess I do not feel the force of these 
last few words, which indeed scarcely 
seem requisite for his argument. The 
thought of death, however, certainly 
influences the conduct of life less than 
might have been expected. 
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Bacon truly points out that *' there is 
no passion in the mind of man so weak, 
but it mates and masters the fear of 
death. . . . Revenge triumphs over death, 
love slights it, honor aspireth to it, grief 
flieth to it." 

"Think not I dread to see my spirit fly 
Through the dark gates of fell mortality ; 
Death has no terrors when the life is true ; 
Tis livmg ill that makes us fear to die."^ 

We need certainly have no such fear 
if we have done our best to make othfers 
happy; to promote ^* peace on earth and 
goodwill amongst men." Nothing, again, 
can do more to release us from the cares 
of this world, which consume so much of 
pur time, and embitter so much of our 
life ; yet when we have done our best, we 
should wait the result in peace ; content, 
as Epictetus says, "with that which 
happens, for what God chooses is better 
than what I choose." 

* Omar Khayj-Bin. 
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At any rate, if we have not effected all 
we wished, we shall have influenced our- 
selves. It may be true that one cannot do 
much. ** You are not Hercules, and you 
are not able to purge away the wickedness 
of others ; nor yet are you Theseus, able 
to purge away the evil things of Attica. 
Clear away your own. From yourself, 
from your thoughts ; cast away, instead 
of Procrustes and Sciron, sadness, fear, 
desire, envy, malevolence, avarice, eflfemi- 
nacy, intemperance. But it is not possible 
to eject these things otherwise than by 
looking to God only, by fixing your affec- 
tions on Him only, by being consecrated 
by His commands."^ To rule oneself is 
in reality the greatest triumph. 

**He who is his own monarch," says 
Sir T. Browne, "contentedly sways the 
sceptre of himself, not envying the glory 
to crowned heads and Elohim of the 
earth ; " for those are really highest who 

' Epictctus. 
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are nearest to heaven, and those are 
lowest who are farthest from it. True 
greatness has little, if anything, to do with 
rank or i)ower. 

**Eurystheus being what he was," says 
Epictetus, "was not really king of Argos 
nor of MycensB, for he could not even 
rule himself ; while Hercules purged law- 
lessness and introduced justice, though he 
was both naked and alone.^' 

We are told that Cineas, the philos- 
opher, once asked Pyrrhus what he would 
do when he had conquered Italy. " I will 
conquer Sicily." "And after Sicily?" 
"Then Africa." "And after you have 
conquered the world ? " "I will take my 
ease and be merry." "Then," asked 
Cineas, " why can you not take your ease 
and be merry now?" Moreover, as Sir 
Arthur Helps has wisely pointed out^ 
"the enlarged view we have of the 
Universe must in some ^ measure damp 
personal ambition. What is it to be 
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king, sheikh, tetrarch, or emperor over a 
*bit of a bit' of this Uttle earth?" 

"All rising to great place," says 
Bacon, *'is by a winding stair;" and 
*' princes are like heavenly bodies, which 
have mnch veneration, but no rest. More- 
over, there is a great deal of drudgery in 
the lives of courts. Ceremonials may be 
important, but they are terribly tedious, 
and take up a great deal of time. 

A man is his own best kingdom. But 
self-control, this truest and greatest mon- 
archy, rarely comes by inheritance. Every 
one of us must conquer himself, and we 
may do so, if we take conscience for our 
guide and general 

Being myself engaged in business, I 
was rather startled to find it laid down 
by no less an authority than Aristotle 
(almost as if it were a self-evident propo- 
sition) that commerce "is incompatible 
with that dignified life which it is our 
wish that our citizens should lead, and 
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totally adverse to that generons elevation 
of mind with which it is onr ambition to 
inspire them." I linow not how far that 
may really have been the spirit and tend- 
ency of commerce among the ancient 
Greeks ; bnt if so, I do not wonder that 
it was not niore successful. 

But is it true that the ordinary dutiea 
of life in a country like ours — commerce, 
manufactures, agriculture — the pursuits to 
which the vast majority are and must be 
devoted — are incompatible with the dig- 
nity or nobility of life ? Surely this is not 
so. Whether a life is noble or ignoble de- 
pends not on the calling which is adopted, 
bat on the spirit in which it is followed. 
The humblest life may be noble, while that 
of the most powerful monarch or the greats 
est genius may be contemptible. What 
Rnskin says of art is, with due modifica- 
tion, true of life generally. It does not 
matter whether a man "paint the petal 
of a rose or the chasms of a precipice, so 
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that love and admiration attend on him as « 
he labors, and wait for ever on his work. 
It does not matter whether he toil for 
months on a few inches of his canvas, or 
cover a palace front with color in a day, 
so only that it be with a solemn purpose, 
that he have filled his heart with patience 
or urged his hand to haste." 

It is true that in a subsequent volume 
he refers to this passage, and adds, ^^But 
though all is good for study, and all is 
beautiful, some is better than the rest for 
the help and pleasure of others ; and this 
it is our duty always to choose if we have 
opportunity," adding, however, "being 
quite happy with what is within our 
reach if we have not." 

Commerce, indeed, is not only com- 
patible, but I would almost go further and 
say that it will be most successful, if car- 
ried on in happy union with noble aims 
and generous aspirations. We read of 
and admire the heroes of old, but every 
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one of us lias to fight his own Marathon 
and ThermopylEe ; every one meets the 
Sphinx sitting by the road he has to 
pass ; to each of ua, as to Hercules, is 
offered the choice of Vice and Virtue ; 
we may, like Paris, give the apple of life 
to Venus, or Juno, or Minerva. 

I may, indeed, quote Aristotle against 
himself, for he has elsewhere told us that 
"business should be chosen for the sake 
of leisure ; and things necessary and use- 
ful for the sake of the beautiful in con- 
duct." 

There are many who seem to think that 
we have fallen on an age in the world 
when life is especially difficult and anx- 
ious, when there is less leisure than ever, 
and the struggle for existence is keener 
than it was of yore. 

On the other hand, we must remember 
how much we have gained in security 1 
It may be an age of hard work, but when \ 

this is not carried to an extreme, it is by ^ 
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no means an evil. Cheerfulness is the 
daughter of employment, and on the 
whole I believe there never was a time 
when modest merit and patient industry 
were more sure of reward. We must not, 
indeed, be discouraged if success be slow 
in coming, nor puffed up if it comes 
quickly. We should, however, greatly 
misunderstand the teaching of Marcus 
Aurelius if we supposed that in advocat- 
ing philosophy he intended in any way to 
exclude sympathy with the joys and sor- 
rows of others. 

Matthew Arnold has suggested that 
we might take a lesson from the heavenly 
bodies : 

** Unaffriglited by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 

" Bounded by themselves, and unobservant 
In what state Grod's other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see." 
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To many, however, this isolation would 

be itself most painful. The heart is "no 

island cut off from other lands, but a con- 

■ tinent that joins to them," ' though it is 

true that 

" A man ia Ms own star; 
Our acts our angels are 
For good or ill." 
and that "rather than follow a multitude 
to do evil," one should "stand like Pom- 
pey's pUlar, conspicuous by oneself, and 
single in integrity."* 

Newman, in perhaps the most beautiful 
of his hymns, "Lead, kindly light," says; 

" Keep thou my feet, I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step enough for me." 

But we must be sure that we are really 
following some worthy guide, and not out 
of mere laziness allowing ourselves to drift. 
We have a guide within us which will 
generally lead us straight enough. 

Religion, no doubt, isfuU of difficulties, 
'Bw»p. *SttT. Brewm. 
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but if we are often puzzled what to think, 
we need seldom be in doubt what to do. 

" To say well is good, but to do well is better; 
Do well is the spirit, and say weU the letter; 
If do well and say well were fitted in one frame, 
All were won, aU were done, and got were all 
the gain." 

Cleanthes, who appears to have well 
merited the statue erected to him at Assos, 
says: 

'* Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny, 
The way that I am bid by you to go : 
To follow I am ready. If I choose not, 
I make myself a wretch ; and stiLL must follow." 

If we are ever in doubt what to do, it 
is a good rule to ask ourselves what we 
shall wish on the morrow that we had 
done. 

Moreover, the result in the long run 
will depend not so much on some single 
resolution, or on our action in a special 
case, but rather on the preparation of 
daily life. Great battles are really won 
before they are actually fought. To 

5 
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control our passions we must govern onr 
habits, and keep watch over ourselves in 
the small details of everyday life. 

The importance of small things has 
been pointed out by philosophers over 
and over again from ^sop downwards. 
"Great without small makes a bad wall," 
sajB a qnaint Greek proverb, which seems 
to go back to cyclopean times. In an old 
Hindoo story Ammi says to his son, 
" Bring me a fruit of that tree and break 
it open. What is there ? " The son said, 
"Some small seeds." "Break one of 
them and what do you see!" "Nothing, 
my lord," " My ehUd," said Ammi, 
"where you see nothing there dwells a 
mighty tree." It may almost be ques- 
tioned whether anything can be trnly 
called small. 

" There is no great oud no email 
To the soul that maketh all ; 
And where it cometh all things are, 
And it cometh everywhere." ' 
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"If, then, you wish not to be of an 
angry temper, do not feed the habit: 
throw nothing on it which will increase 
it : at first keep qniet, and count the days 
on which you have not been angry. I 
used to be in passion every day; now 
every second day ; then every third ; then 
every fourth. But if you have inter- 
nutted thirty days, make a sacrifice to 
God. For the habit at first begins to be 
weakened, and then is completely de- 
stroyed. When you can say, * I have not 
been vexed to-day, nor the day before, nor 
yet on any succeeding day during two or 
three months ; but I took care when some 
exciting things happened,' be assured that 
you are in a good way."^ 

" The great man," says Emerson, " is he 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect sweetness the serenity of solitude." 

And he closes his Conduct of Life 
with a striking allegory. The young 

^ EpictetuSk 
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mortal enters the Hall of tlie Finnament. 
The gods are Bitting there, and he ia alone 
with them. They pour on him gifts and 
blessings, and beckon him to their thrones. 
Bat between him and them suddenly 
appear snow-storms of illusions. He 
imagines himself in a vast crowd, whose 
behests he fancies he must obey. The 
mad crowd drives hither and thither, and 
sways this way and that. What is he 
that he should resist 1 He lets himself be 
carried about. How can he think or act 
for himself? But when the clouds lift, 
there are the gods still sitting on their 
thrones ; they alone with hJTn alone. 

We may all, if we will, secure peace of 
mind for ourselves, 

" Men seek retreats," says Marcus 
Anrelius, "houses in the country, sea- 
shores, and mountains ; and thou too art 
wont to desire such things very much. But 
ia is altogether a mai-k of the most 
i common sort of men, for it ia in thy 
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power whenever thon shalt choose to 
retire into thyself. For nowhere either 
with more quiet or more freedom from 
trouble does a man retire than into his own 
soul, particularly when he has withm him 
such thoughts that by looking into them 
he is immediately in perfect tranquillity.'' 

Happy indeed is the man who has 
such a sanctuary in his own soul. 

*'He who is virtuous is wise ; and he 
who is wise is good ; and he who is good 
is happy.^'i 

But we cannot expect to be happy 
if we do not lead pure and useful lives. 
To be good company for ourselves we 
must store our minds well ; fill them 
with happy and pure thoughts, with 
pleasant memories of the past, and 
reasonable hopes for the future. .We 
must, as far as may be, protect ourselves 
from self-reproach, from care, and from 
anxiety. We shall make our lives pure 

* King Alfred's BoeiMua. 
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and happy, by reaisting eidl, by placing 
restraint upon our appetites, and per- 
haps even more by strengthening and 
developing our tendencies to good. We 
must be careful, then, how we choose 
our thoughts. The soul is dyed by its 
thoughts ; we cannot keep our minds pure 
if we allow them to dwell on detailed 
accounts of crime and sin. Peace of 
mind, as Ruskin beautifully observes, 
"must come in its own time, as the 
waters settle themselves into clearness as 
well as quietness ; yon can no more filter 
your mind into purity than you can com- 
press itinto calmness; you must keep it pure 
if you would have it pure, and thi'ow no 
Btones into it If you would have it quiet," 
Few men have led a wiser or more 
virtuous life than Socrates, of whom 
Xenophon gives us the following descrip- 
tion : — "To me, being such as I have 
described him, bo pious that he did nothing 
without the sanction of the gods ; bo juat, 
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that he wronged no man even in the most 
trifling affair, but was of service in the 
most important matters to those who 
enjoyed his society ; so temi)erate that he 
never preferred pleasure to virtue ; so 
wise, that he never erred in distinguishing 
better from worse ; needing no counsel 
from others, but being sufficient in himself 
to discriminate between them ; so able to 
explain and settle such questions by argu- 
ment; and so capable of discerning the 
character of others, of confuting those 
who were in error, and of exhorting them 
to virtue and honor, he seemed to be 
such as the best and happiest of men 
would be. But if any one disapproves of 
my opinion let him compare the conduct 
of others with that of Socrates, and deter- 
mine accordingly.'' 

Marcus Aurelius again has drawn for 
us a most instructive lesson in his charac- 
ter of Antoninus: — "Do everything as 
a disciple of Antoninus. Bemember his 
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constancy in every act which was con- 
formable to reason, and his evenness in 
all things, and his piety, and the serenity 
ol his countenance, and his sweetness, and 
his disregard of empty fame, and hia 
efforts to understand things ; and how he 
would never let anything pass without 
having first most carefully examined it 
and clearly understood it ; and how he 
bore with those who blamed him unjustly 
without blaming them in return; how he 
did nothing in a hurry ; and how he 
listened not to calumnies, and how exact 
an examiner of manners and actions he 
was ; not given to reproach people, nor 
timid, nor suspicious, nor a sophist ; 
with how httle he was satisfied, such 
as lodging, bed, dress, food, servants ; 
how laborious and patient ; how sparing 
he was in his diet ; his firmness and uni- 
formity in hia friendships ; how he toler- 
ated freedom of speech in those who 
opposed his opinions ; the pleasure that 
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he had when any man showed him any- 
thing better ; and how pions he was with- 
out superstition. Imitate all this that 
thou mayest have as good a conscience, 
when thy last hour comes, as he had." 

Such peace of mind is indeed an in- 
estimable boon, a rich reward of duty 
fulfilled. Well does Epictetus ask, "Is 
there no reward ? Do you seek a reward 
greater than doing what is good and just ? 
At Olympia you wish for nothing more, 
but it seems to you enough to be crowned 
at the games. Does it then seem to you 
so small and worthless a thing to be good 
and happy?" 

In St. Bernard's beautiful lines — 

**Pax erit ilia fidelibus, ilia beata 
Irreyocabilis, Inyariabilis, Intemerata. 
Pax sine crimine, pax sine turbine, pax sine rix^ 
Meta laboribus, inque tumultibus anchora fixa ; 
Pax erit omnibus unica. Sed quibus ? immaculatis 
Pectore mitibus ; ordine stantibus, ore sacratis." 

What greater happiness can we have 
than this i 



CHAPTER ni 

A SONG OF BOOKS^ 

" Oh for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in-a-doore or out ; 
With the grene leaves whispering overhede, 
Or the streete cryes all about 
Where I male reade all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and olde ; 
For a jollie goode booke whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than golde." 

Old English Sono, 

Of all the privileges we enjoy in this 
nineteenth century there is none, perhaps, 
for which we ought to be more thankful 
than for the easier access to books. 

The debt we owe to books was well ex- 
pressed by Richard de Bury, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, author of Philohihlony published as 

* Delivered at the Working Men's UoUege. 
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long ago as 1473, and the earliest English 
treatise on the delights of literature : — 
*' These are the masters who instruct us 
without rods and ferules, without hard 
words and anger, without clothes or 
money. If you approach them, they are 
not asleep ; if investigating you interro- 
gate them, they conceal nothing ; if you 
mistake them, they nevet grumble ; if you 
are ignorant, they cannot laugh at you." 

This feeling that books are real friends 
is constantly present to all who love read- 
ing. 

* * I have friends, " said Petrarch, ' * whose 
society is extremely agreeable to me ; 
they are of all ages and of every country. 
They have distinguished themselves both 
in the cabinet and in the field, and 
obtained high honors for their knowl- 
edge of the sciences. It is easy to gain 
access to them, for they are always at my 
service, and I admit them to my company, 
and dismiss them from it, whenever I 
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please. They are never troublesome, but 
immediately answer every question I ask 
them. Some relate to me the events of 
past agea, while others reveal to me the 
secrets of Nature. Some teach me how 
to live, and others how to die. Some by 
their vivacity, drive away my cares and 
exhilarate my spirits ; while others give 
fortitude to my mind, and teach me the 
important lesson how to restiain my de- 
sires, and to depend wholly on myself. 
They open to me, in short, the various 
avenues of all the arts and sciences, and 
upon their information I may safely rely 
in all emergencies. In return for all their 
services, they only ask me to accommo- 
date them with a convenient chamber in 
some corner of my humble habitation, 
where they may repose in peace ; for these 
friends are mora delighted by the tran- 
quillity of retirement than with the tu- 
mults of society." 

"He that loveth a book," says Isaac 
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Barrow, " will never want a faitMul 
friend, a wholesome counsellor, a cheerful 
companion, an effectual comforter. By- 
study, by reading, by thinking, one may 
innocently divert and pleasantly entertain 
himself, as in all weathers, So in all for- 
tunes/' 

Southey took a rather more melan- 
choly view : 

*' My days among the dead are pass'd, 
Around me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old ; 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day." 

Imagine, in the words of Aikin, " that 
we had it in our power to call up the 
shades of the greatest and wisest men 
that ever existed, and oblige them to con- 
verse with us on the most interesting top- 
ics—what an inestimable privHege should 
we think it 1 — ^how superior to all common 
enjoyments ! But in a well - furnished 

library we, in fact, possess this power. 
6 
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We can question Xenophon and Csesar 
on their campaigns, make Demosthenes 
and Cicero plead before us, join in the 
audiences of Socrates and Plato, and 
receive demonstrations from Euclid and 
Newton. In books we have the choicest 
thoughts of the ablest men in their beat 



"Books," says Jeremy Collier, "are a 
guide in youth and an entertainment for 
age. They support us under solitude, 
and keep ns from being a burthen to our- 
selves. They help us to forget the cross- 
ness of men and tilings ; compose our 
cares and our passions ; and lay our dis- 
appointments asleep. When we are weary 
of the living, we may repair to the dead, 
who have nothing of peevishness, pride, 
or design in their conversation." 

Cicero described a room without books 
as a body without a soul. But it is by no 
means necessary to be a philosopher to 
love reading. 
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Sir Jolin Herschel tells an amnsing 
anecdote iUnstrating the pleasure derived 
from a book, not assuredly of the first 
order. In a certain village the black- 
smith had got hold of Richardson's novel, 
Pamela^ or Virtue Rewarded^ and used 
to sit on his anvil in the long summer 
evenings and read it aloud to a large and 
attentive audience. It is by no means 
a short book, but they fairly listened to 
it aU. "At length, when the happy turn 
of fortune arrived, which brings the hero 
and heroine together, and sets them living 
long and happily according to the most 
approved rules, the congregation were so 
delighted as to raise a great shout, and 
procuring the church keys, actually set 
the parish bells ringrug." 

"The lover of reading," says Leigh 
Hunt, "will derive agreeable terror from 
Sir Bertram and the Haunted Ohamber ; 
will assent with delighted reason to every 
sentence in Mrs. BarhauWs Essay; will 
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feel himself wandering into soUtndea with 
Q-ray; shake honest hands with Sir Roger 
de Coverley ; be ready to embrace Parson 
Adums, and to chuck Pounce oat of the 
window instead of the hat ; will travel 
with Marco Polo and Mungo Park; stay 
at home with Thomson; retire with 
Cowley; be indnstrions with Jfutton; 
sympathising with Oag and Mrs. Inch- 
bald; langhing with (and at) Buncle; 
melancholy, and forlorn, and self-restored 
with the shipwrecked mariner of DeFoe." 

Carlyle has vriaely said that a collection 
of books is a real imiversity. 

The importance of books has been 
appreciated in many quarters where we 
might least expect it. Among the hardy 
Norsemen rones were supposed to be 
endowed with miraculous power. There 
is an Arabic proverb, that "a wise man's 
day is worth a fool's life," and though it 
rather perliaps reflects the spirit of the 
Califs than of the Sultans, that "the ink 
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of science is more precious than the blood 
of the maxtyrs." 

Confucius is said to have described 
himself as a man who **in his eager 
pursuit of knowledge forgot his food, who 
in the joy of its attainment forgot his 
sorrows, and did not even perceive that 
old age was coming on." 

Yet, if this could be said by the 
Chinese and the Arabs, what language 
can be strong enough to express the 
gratitude we ought to feel for the advan- 
tages we enjoy 1 We do not appreciate, I 
think, our good fortune in belonging to 
the nineteenth century. Sometimes, in- 
deed, one may be inclined to wish that 
one had not lived quite so soon, and to 
long for a glimpse of the books, even the 
school-books, of one hundred years hence. 
A hundred years ago not only were books 
extremely expensive and cumbrous, many 
of the most delightful books were still 
uncreated — such as the works of Scott, 
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Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, and 
TroUope, not to mention living authors. 
How much more interesting science h^f* 
become, especially if I were to mention 
only one name, through the genius of 
Darwin 1 Henan has characterised this 
as a mo3t amusing century ; I should 
rather have described it as most inter- 
esting : presenting us with an endless 
vista of absorbing problems, with infinite 
opportunities ; with more than the ex- 
citements, and less of the dangers, 
which surrounded our less fortunate 
ancestors. 

Reading, indeed, is by no means ne- 
cessarily study. Far from it. " I put," 
says Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his ex- 
cellent article on the " Choice of Books," 
"I put the poetic and emotional side 
of literature as the most needed for daily 
use," 

In the prologue to the Legeiide o/ 
Goode Women, Chaucer says; 
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"And as for me, though that I konne but lyte, 
On bokes for to rede I me delyte, 
And to him give I f eyth and ful credence, 
And in myn herte have him in reverence, 
So hertely, that ther is game noon. 
That fro my bokes maketh me to goon, 
But yt be seldome on the holy day. 
Save, certynly, when that the monthe of May 
Is comen, and that I here the f oules synge. 
And that the floures gynnen for to sprynge, 
Farwel my boke, and my devocion." 

Bat I doubt whether, if he had enjoyed 
OUT advantages, he could have been so 
certain of tearing himself away even in 
the month of May. 

Macaulay, who had aU that wealth and 
fame, rank and talents could give, yet, we 
are told, derived his greatest happiness 
from books. Sir Q. Trevelyan, in his 
charming biography, says that — ''of the 
feelings which Macaulay entertained 
towards the great minds of bygone ages 
it is not for any one except himself to 
speak. He has told us how his debt to 
them was incalculable ; how they guided 
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him to truth; how they filled Ms mind- 
with noble and graceful images ; how the] 
stood fay him in all viciBsitudes — com!4 
forters in sorrow, nurses in sickness, 
companions in solitude, the old friends 
who are never seen with new faces ; who 
are the same in wealth and in poverty, in 
glory and in obscurity. Great as were 
the honors and possessions which Ma- 
canlay acquired by his pen, aU who knew 
him were well aware that the titles and, 
rewards which he gained by his 
works were as nothing in the balance i 
compared with the pleasure he derive( 
from the works of others." 

There was no society in London soM 
agreeable chat Macaulay would have pre 
fen-ed it at breakfast or at dinner "to th» 
company of Sterne or Fielding, Horace 
Wr-lpole or Boswell." 

The love of reading which Gibbon 
declared he woidd not exchange for all 
the treasures of India was, in fact, with 
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Macaulay "a mam element of happiness 
in one of the happiest lives that it has 
ever fallen to the lot of the biographer to 
record." 

"History/' says Fuller, "maketh a 
young man to be old without either 
wrinkles or gray hair, privileging him 
with the experience of age without either 
the infirmities or the inconveniences 
thereof." 

So delightful indeed are our books 
that we must be careful not to neglect 
other duties for them ; in cultivating 
the mind we must not neglect the 
body. 

To the lover of literature or science 
exercise often presents itself as an irk- 
some duty, and many a one has felt 
like " the fair pupil of Ascham, who, 
while the horns were sounding and dogs 
in fuH cry, sat in the lonely oriel 
with eyes riveted to that immortal 
page which tells how meekly and 
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bravely the first martyr of intellectnal 
liberty took the cup from his weeping 
jailer." * 

Still, as the late Lord Derby jaatly 
observed," those who do not find time 
for exercise will have to find time for 
illness. 

Books are now so cheap as to be within 
the reach of almost every one. This 
was not always so. It is quite a recent 
blessing. Mr. Ireland, to whose charming 
little Book Lover's EacMridion, in com- 
mon with every lover of reading, I am 
greatly indebted, tells ns that when a boy 
he was so delighted with 'WhiiQ^^ Natural 
History of Selborne, that la order to 
possess a copy of his own he actually 
copied out the whole work. 

Mary Lamb gives a pathetic descrip- 
tiou of a studious boy lingering at a 
bookstall ; 
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« 

" I saw a boy with ea^er eye 
Open a book upon a stall, 
And read, as he^d devour it all; 
Which, when the stall man did espy, 
Soon to the boy I heard hirlri call, 
* You, sir, you never buy a book. 
Therefore in one you shall not look.' 
The boy passed slowly on, and with a sigh 
He wished he never had been taught to read, 
Then of the old churl's books he should have 
had no need." 

Such snatches of literature have, 
indeed, a special and peculiar charm. 
This is, I believe, partly due to the very 
fact of their being brief. Many readers, 
I think, miss much of the pleasure of 
reading by forcing themselves to dwell 
too long continuously on one subject. In 
a long railway journey, for instance, many 
persons take only a single book. The 
consequence is that, unless it is a story, 
after half an hour or an hour they are 
quite tired of it. Whereas, if they had 
two, or stiU better three, on different 
subjects, and one of them being of an 
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amusiBg character, they -would probably 
find that, by changing as soon as they felt 
at all weary, they would come back again 
and again to each with renewed zest, and 
hour after hour would paas pleasantly away. 
Every one, of course, must judge for him- 
self, but such at least is my experience. 
I quite agree, therefore, with Lord 
Iddesleigh ss to the charm of desultory 
reading, but the wider the field the more 
important that we should benefit by the 
very beat books in each class. Not that 
we need confine ourselves to them, but 
that we should commence with thera, 
and they will certainly lead us on to 
others. There are of course some books 
which we must read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest. But these are excep- 
tions. As regards by far the larger 
number, it is probably better to read them 
quickly, dwelling only on the best and 
most important passages. In this way, 
no doubt, we shall lose much, but we gain 
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more by ranging over a wider field. We 
may, in fact, I think, apply to reading 
Lord Brougham's wise dictum as regards 
education, and say that it is well to read 
everything of something, and something 
of everything. In this way only we can 
ascertain the bent of our own tastes, for 
it is a general, though not of course an 
invariable, rule, that we profit little by 
books which we do not enjoy. 

Every one, however, may suit himself. 
The variety is endless. 

" We may sit in our library and yet be 
in all quarters of the earth. We may 
travel round the world with Captain Cook 
or Darwin, with Kingsley or Ruskin who, 
will show us much more perhaps than 
ever we should see for ourselves. The 
world itself has no limits for us ; Hum- 
boldt and Herschel will carry us far away 
to the mysterious nebulae, far beyond the 
sun and even the stars ; time has no more 
bounds than space ; history stretches out 
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behind us, and geology will carry ns 
back for millions of years before the crea- 
tion of man, even to the origin of the 
material Universe itself. We are not 
limited even to one plane of thought. 
Aristotle and Plato will transport us into 
a sphere none the less delightfiil because 
it acquires some training to appreciate it. 
We may make a library, if we do but 
rightly use it, a true paradise on earth, a 
garden of Eden without its one drawback, 
for all is open to us, including and espe- 
cially the fruit of the tree of knowledge for 
which we are told that our first mother 
sacriliced all the rest. Here we may read 
the most important histories, the most 
exciting volumes of travels and advent- 
urea, the most interesting stories, the 
most beautiful poems; we may meet the 
most eminent statesmen and poets and 
philosophers, benefit by the ideas of the 
greatest thinkers, and enjoy all the great- 
est creations of human genins. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS* 

^ All round the room my silent servants wait — 
M7 friends in every season, bright and dim, 

Angels and Seraphim 
Come down and murmur to me, sweet and low, 
And spirits of the skies all come and go 

Early and Late." 

PROCTOE. 

And yet too often they wait in vain. 
One reason for this is, I think, that people 
are overwhelmed by the crowd of books 
offered to them. There are books and 
books, and there are books which, as 
Lamb said, are not books at all. 

In old days books were rare and dear. 
Our ancestors had a difficulty in procuring 

* Deliyered at the London Working Men's College. 
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them. Our difficulty now is what to select- 
We muat be careful what we read, and not 
like the sailors of Ulysses, take bags of 
wind for sacks of treasure— not only lest 
we should even now fall into the error of 
the Greeks, and suppose that language 
and definitions can be instruments of in- 
Testigation as well as of thought, but lest, 
as too often happens, we should waste 
time over trash. There are many books 
to which one may apply, in the sarcastic 
sense the ambiguous remark said to hare 
been made to an unfortunate author, "I 
will lose no time in reading your book." 

It is wonderful indeed how much in- 
nocent happiness we thonghtlessly throw 
away. An Eastern proverb says that 
calamities sent by heaven may be avoided, 
but from those we bring on ourselves 
there is no escape. 

Many, I believe, are deterred from 
attempting what are called stiff books for 
feat they should not understand them ; 
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but, as Hobbes said, there are few who 
need complain of the narrowness of their 
minds, if only they would do their best 
with them. 

In reading, however, it is most im- 
portant to select subjects in which one is 
. interested. I remember years ago con- 
sulting Mr. Darwin as to the selection of 
a course of study. He asked me what 
interested me most, and advised me to 
choose that subject. This, indeed, applies 
to the work of life generally. 

I am sometimes disx>osed to think that 
the great readers of the next generation 
will be, not our lawyers and doctors, 
shopkeepers and manufacturers, but the 
laborers and mechanics. Does not this 
seem natural ? The former work mainly 
with their head ; when their daily duties 
are over the brain is often exhausted, and 
of their leisure time much must be de- 
voted to air and exercise. The laborer 
and mechanic, on the contrary, besides 
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working often for much shorter honrs, 
have in their work-time taken suiiicient 
bodily exercise, and conld therefore give 
any leisure they might have to reading 
and study. They have not done so as 
yet, it is trae ; but this has been for 
obvious reasons. Now, however, in the 
first place, they receive an excellent edu- 
cation in elementary schools, and in the 
second have more easy access to the best 
books. 

Ruskin has observed he does not 
wonder at what men suffer, but he often 
wonders at what they lose. We suffer 
much, no doubt, from the faults of oth- 
ers, but we lose much more by our own 
ignorance. 

It is one thing to own a library ; it 
is, however, another to use it wisely. 
"If," says Sir John Herschel, "I were to 
pray for a taste which should stand 
me in stead under every variety of cir- 
cumstances, and be a source of 1 
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and cheerfulness to me tlirough life, and 
a shield against its ills, however things 
might go amiss and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading. I 
speak of it of course only as a worldly 
advantage, and not in the slightest degree 
as superseding or derogating from the 
higher office and surer and stronger 
panoply of religious principles — ^but as a 
taste, an instrument, and a mode of 
pleasurable gratification. Give a man 
this taste, and the means of gratifying it, 
and you can hardly fail of making a 
happy man, unless, indeed, you put into 
his hands a most perverse selection of 
books." 

I have often been astonished how little 
care people devote to the selection of what 
they read. Books, we know, are almost 
innumerable ; our hours for reading are, 
alas! very few. And yet many people 
read almost by hazard. They will take 
any book they chance to find in a room 
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at a iriend's liouse ; they will buy a novel 
at a railway-ataU if it has an attractive 
title ; indeed, I believe in some cases even 
the binding afEecta their choice. The 
selection is, no doubt, far from easy. I _ 
have often wished some one would rec- 
ommend a list of a hundred good books. 
If we had such lists drawn up by a few 
good guides they would be most useful. I 
have indeed sometimes heard it said that 
in reading every one must choose for 
himself, but this reminds me of the rec- 
ommendation not to go into the water 
till you can swim. 

In the absence of such lists I have 
picked out the books most frequently 
mentioned with approval by those who 
have referred directly or indirectly to the 
pleasure of reading, and have ventured to 
include some which, though less frequently 
mentioned, are especial favorites of my 
own. Every one who looks at the list will 
wish to suggest other books, as indeed I 
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should myself, but in that case the num- 
ber would soon run up.^ 

I have abstained, for obvious reasons, 
from mentioning works by Hving authors, 
though from many of them — ^Tfennyson, 
Ruskin, and others— I have myself derived 
the keenest enjoyment ; and have omitted 
works on science, with one or two excep- 
tions, because the subject is so pro- 
gressive. 

I feel that the attempt is over bold, and 
I must beg for indulgence ; but indeed 
one object which I have had in view is to 
stimulate others more competent far than 
I am to give us the advantage of their 
opinions. 

Moreover, I must repeat that I suggest 
these works rather as those which, as far 
as I have seen, have been most frequently 

* Several longer lists have been given ; for instance, 
by Comte, Catechtsm of Positive Philosophy ; Pyerof t, 
Course of English Reading ; Baldwin, The Book Lover ; 
and Perkins, The Best Reading; and by Mr. Ireland, 
Books for General Readers, 
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recommended, than as suggeationa of my 
own, though I have slipped in a few of my 
own special favorites. 

In the absence of such lists we may 
fall back on the general verdict of man- 
kind. There is a " struggle for existence " 
and a "snrvival of the fittest" among 
books, as well as among animals and 
plants. As Alonzo of Aragon said, "Age 
is a recommendation in four things— old 
wood to bum, old wine to drink, old 
friends to trust, and old books to read." 
Still, this cannot be accepted without im- 
portant qualifications. The most recent 
books of history and science contain, or 
ought to contain, the most accurate infor- 
mation and the most trustworthy con- 
clusions. Moreover, whUe the books of 
other races and times have an interest 
from their very distance, it must be ad- 
mitted that many will still more enjoy, 
and feel more at home with, those of our 
own century and people. 
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Yet the oldest books of the world are 
remarkable and interesting on account 
of their very age ; and the works which 
have influenced the opinions, or charmed 
the leisure hours, of miUions of men in 
distant times and far-away regions are 
well worth reading on that very account, 
even if they seem scarcely to deserve 
their reputation. It is true that to many 
of us such works are accessible only in 
translations ; but translations, though they 
can never perhaps do justice to the origi- 
nal, may yet be admirable in themselves. 
The Bible itself, which must stand first in 
the list, is a conclusive case. 

At the head of all non-Christian 
moralists, I must place the Enchiridion 
of Epictetus, certainly one of the noblest 
books in the whole of literature ; so 
short, moreover, so accessible, and so well 
translated that it is always a source 
of wonder to me that it is so little 
read. With Epictetus I think must come 
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Marcus Aureliua, The Analects of Con- 
fucius will, I believe, prove disappointing 
to most English readers, but the effect it 
has produced on the most numerous race 
of men constitutes in itself a peculiar in- 
terest. The Ethics of Aristotle, perhaps, 
appear to some disadvantage from the 
very fact that they have so profoundly 
influenced our views of morality. The 
Koran, like the Analects of Confucius, 
ivill to most of us derive its principal 
interest from the effect it has exercised, 
and stUl exercises, on so many millions of 
our fellow-men. I doubt whether in any 
other respect it will seem to repay peru- 
sal, and to most persons probably certain 
extracts, not too numerous, would appear 
sufficient. 

The writings of the Apostolic Fathers 
have been collected in one volume by 
Wake. It is but a small one, and though 
I must humbly confess that I was dis- 
appointed, they are perhaps all the more 
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curious from the contrast they afford to 
those of the Apostles themselves. Of the 
later Fathers I have included only the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, which Dr. 
Pusey selected for the commencement of 
the Library of the Fathers^ and which, as 
he observes, has *'been translated again 
and again into almost every European lan- 
guage, and in all loved ; " though Luther 
was of opinion that he ''wrote nothing to 
the purpose concerning faith ; " but then 
Luther was no great admirer of the 
Fathers. St. Jerome, he says, ''writes, 
alas 1 very coldly ; " Chrysostom " di- 
gresses from the chief points ; " St. Jerome 
is " very poor ; " and in fact, he says, " the 
more I read the books of the Fathers the 
more I find myself offended ;" while Renan, 
in his interesting autobiography, compared 
theology to a Gothic Cathedral, " elle a la 
grandeur, les vides immenses, et le pen 
de solidite." 

Among other devotional works most 
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frequently recommended are Thomas & 
Kempia's Imitation of Christ, Pascal's 
Pensees, Spmoza'8 Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, Butler's Analogy of ReUgion, 
Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, 
Keble's beautiful Christian Year, and last, 
not least, Banyan's Pilgrini's Progress. 

Aristotle and Plato again stand at the 
head of another class. The Politics of 
Aristotle, and Plato's Dialogues, if not 
the whole, at any rate the PhcBdo, the 
Apology, and the Jiepublic, will be of 
course read by all who wish to know any- 
thing of the history of human thought, 
though I am heretical enough to doubt 
whether the latter repays the minute and 
laborious study often devoted to it. 

Aristotle being the father, if not the 
creator, of the modern scientific method, 
it has followed naturally— indeed, almost 
inevitably — that his principles hare be- 
come part of our very intellectual being, 
80 that they seem now almost self-evident, 
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while his actnal observations, though very 
remarkable — as, for instance, when he 
observes that bees on one journey confine 
themselves to one kind of flower — still 
have been in many cases superseded by 
others, carried on under more favorable 
conditions. We must not be ungrateful to 
the great master, because his own lessons 
have taught us how to advance. 

Plato, on the other hand, I say so with 
all respect, seems to me in some cases to 
play on words: his arguments are very 
able, very philosophical, often very noble ; 
but not always conclusive ; in a language 
differently constructed they might some- 
times tell in exactly the opposite sense. 
If this method has proved less fruitful, if 
in metaphysics we have made but little 
advance, that very fact in one point of 
view leaves the Dialogues of Socrates as 
instructive now as ever they were ; while 
the problems with which they deal will 
always rouse our interest, as the calm and 
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lofty spirit which inspires them must 
comtnand our admiration. 

I would also mention Demosthenes's 
J)e Corond., whicli Lord Brougham pro- 
nounced the greatest oration of the 
greatest of orators ; Lucretius, Plutai-ch's 
Lives, Horace, and at least the De Offi,ciis, 
De Amiciiidf and De Se/iectvte of 
Cicero. 

The great epics of the world have . 

always constituted one of the most 
popular branches of literature. Yet how ' 

few, comparatively, ever read the Iliad or j 

Odyssey^ ilesiod or Virgil, after leaving \ 

school. 

The Xfihelungenlied, our great Anglo- 
Saxon epic, is perhaps too much neglected, 
no doubt on account of its painful chai-- 
acter. Brunhild and Krierahild, indeed, 
are far from perfect, but we meet ^v-ith 
few such " live " women in Greek or 
Roman literature. Nor must I omit to 
mention Sir T. Malory's Morte d' Arthur, 
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though I confess I do so mainly in defer- 
ence to the judgment of others. 

Among the Greek tragedians, ^schy- 
lus, if not all his works, at any rate 
PrometTieus^ I)erhaps the sublimest poem 
in Greek literature, and the Trilogy (Mr. 
Symonds in his OreeJc Poets speaks of the 
"unrivaled majesty" of the Agamemnon^ 
and Mark Pattisbn considered it " the 
grandest work of creative genius in the 
whole range of literature") ; or, as Mr. Grant 
Duff recommends, the Per sob ; Sophocles 
{(Edipus Tyrannus\ Euripides {Meded)y 
and Aristophanes {The Knights and 
Clouds) ; Schlegel says that probably 
even the greatest scholar does not under- 
stand half his jokes ; though I think most 
modem readers will prefer our modiem 
poets. 

I should like, moreover, to say a word 
for Eastern i)oetry, such as portions of 
the Maha Bharata and Mamayana (too 
long probably to be read through, but of 



which Talboys Wheeler has given a most 
interesting epitome in the two first 
volumes of his History of India) ; the 
Fihah-namehy the work of the great Per- 
sian poet, Firdusi ; and the Sheldng, the 
classical collection of ancient Chinese odes. 
Many, I know, will think I onght to have 
incladed Omar Khayyam. 

la history we are beginning to feel 
that the vices and vicissitudes of kings 
and queens, the dates of battles and wars, 
are far less important than the develop- 
ment of human thought, the progress of 
art, of science, and of law, and the subject 
is on that very account even more in- 
teresting than ever. I wUl, however, 
only mention, and that rather from a 
literary than a historical point of view, 
Herodotus, Xenophon (the Anabasis), 
Thucydides, and Tacitus {Germania) ; 
and of modem historians, Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall, Hume's History of England, 
Cax\j\^^ 8 French Revolution, Gfrote's His- 
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tory of Greece^ and Green's Short History 
of the English People. 

Science is so rapidly progressive that, 
though to many minds it is the most 
fmitful and interesting subject of all, I 
cannot here rest on that agreement which, 
rather than my own opinion, I take as 
the basis of my list. I will therefore 
only mention Bacon's Novum Organum^ 
Mill's Logic^ and Darwin's Origin of 
Species ; in Political Economy, which 
some of onr rulers now scarcely seem 
sufficiently to value, Mill, and parts of 
Smith's Wealth of Nations^ for probably 
those who do not intend to make a special 
study of political economy would scarcely 
read the whole. 

Among voyages and travels, perhaps 
those most frequently suggested are Cook' s 
Foya^r^^, Humboldt's 7Vaz?e?5,andDarwin's 
Naturalises Journal ; though I confess I 
should like to have added many more. 

Mr. Bright not long ago specially 
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recommended the less known American 
poets, but lie probably assumed that 
every one would have read Shakespeare, 
Milton {Paradise Lost, Lycidas, and mi- 
norpoems), Chaucer, Bante, Spenser, Dry- 
den, Scott, Wordsworth, Pope, Southey, 
Byron, and others, before embarking oa 
more doubtful adventures. 

Among other books most frequently 
recommended are Goldsmith's YicaT of 
Wakefield, Swift's OuUivefs Travels, 
Defoe's -Robinson Crusoe, The Arabian 
Ifights, Don Quixote, Boswell's L^e of 
Johnson, White's Natural History of 
Selbome, Burke's Select Works (Payne), 
the Essays of Bacon, Addison, Hume, 
Montaigne, Macaulay, and Emerson ; the 
plays of Molidre and Sheridan ; Carlyle's 
Past and Present, Smiles's Belf-Help, 
and Goethe's P'aust and Autobiography. 
Nor can one go wrong in recommending 
'R&T^QleYsHwman Knowledge, Descartea'a 
Discours sur laMethode, Locke's Cowiwc^ 
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of the Understanding^ Lewes's History 
of Philosophy ; wUle, in order to keep 
within the number one hundred, I can 
only mention Molidre and Sheridan 
among dramatists. Macaulay considered 
Marivaux's La Vie de Marianne the best 
novel in any language, but my number is 
so nearly complete that I must content 
myself with English: and will suggest 
Miss Austen (either Emma or Pride and 
Pr^udice\ Thackeray ( Vanity Fair and 
Pendennis\ Dickens (Pec^i^ic^ and David 
Copperfleld)^ G. Eliot {Adam Bede or The 
MiU on the Floss\ Kingsley ( Westward 
Ho /), Ly tton {Last Days of Pompeii\ 
and last, not least, those of Scott, which 
indeed constitute a library in themselves, 
but which I must ask, in return for my 
trouble, to be allowed, as a special favor, 
to count as one. 

To any lover of books the very mention 
of these names brings back a crowd of 
delicious memories, grateful recollections 
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of peaceful home hours, after the labora 
and anxieties of the day. How thankful 
we onght to be for these inestimable 
blessings, for this numberless host of 
friends who never weary, betray, or for- 
sake us ! 



LIST OF 100 BOOKS 

Works by Living Authors are omitted 

The Bible 

The Meditations of Itlarcus Aurelius 

Epictetua 

Aristotle's Ethics 

Analects of Confucius 

6t. HilAire's "Le Bouddba ct sa religion" 

Wake's Apostolic Fathers 

Thos. & Kempis's Imitation of Christ 

ConfessLoi^ of 9t. Augrustine (Dr. Pusey) 

The Koran (portions of) 

Spinoza's Tractatus Theologico-PoliUcus 

Oomte's Catechism of Positive Philosophy 

Pascal's PensSes 

Butler's Analogy of Heligion 

Taylor's Holy Living: and Dying 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress 

Keblo's Christian Year 
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Plato's Dialogues ; at any rate, the Apology^ 

Phaedo, and Bepublic 
Xenophon^s Memorabilia 
Aristotle's Politics 
Demosthenes's De Ck>ron^ 
Cicero's De Officiis, De Amiciti^ and De Senec- 

tute 
Plutarch's Idves 
Berkeley's Human Knowledge 
Descartes's Discours sur la Methode 
Locke's On the Conduct of the Understanding 



Homer 
Hesiod 
Virgil 

Maha Bharata J Epitomised in Talboys Wheeler's 
Ramayana ( History of India, vols. i. and ii. 
The Shahnameh 
The Nibelungenlied 
Malory's Morte d' Arthur 
The Sheking 
u3B2schylus's Prometheus 
Trilogy of Orestes 
Sophocles's (Edipus 
Euripides's Medea 

Aristophanes's The Knights and Clouds 
Horace 
Lucretius 
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Chaucer^s Canterbury Tales (perhaps in Morrises 

edition ; or, if expurgated, in C. darkens, or 

Mrs. Haweis's) 
Shakespeare 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Lycidas, and the shorter 

poems 
Dante^s Divina Ck>mmedia 
Spenser's Fairie Queen 
Dryden's Poems 
Scott's Poems 

Wordsworth (Mr. Arnold's selection) 
Southey's Thalaba the Destroyer 

The Curse of Kehama 
Pope's Essay on Criticism 

Essay on Man 

Bape of the Lock 
Bums 

Byron's Childe Harold 
Gray 



Herodotus 

Xenophon's Anabasis 

Thucydides 

Tacitus's Germania 

Livy 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall 

Hume's History of England 

Grote's History of Greece 

Carlyle'a French Bevolution 
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Green's Short History of England 
Lewes's History of Philosophy 



Arabian Nights 

Swift's Q-ullivep's Travels 

Defoe's Bobinson Crusoe 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield 

Cervantes's Don Quixote 

Boswell's life of Johnson 

Molidre 

Sheridan's The Critic, School for Scandal, and The 

Bivals 
Carlyle's Past and Present 



Smiles's Self-Help 
Bacon's Novum Organum 
Smith's Wealth of Nations (part of) 
Mill's Political Economy 
Cook's Voyages 
Humboldt's Travels 
White's Natural History of Selbome 
Darwin's Origin of Species 
Naturalist's Voyage 
Mill's Logic 



Bacon's Essays 
Montaigne's Essays 
Hume's Essays 
Macaulay's Essays 
Addison's Essays 
9 
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Emerson's Essays 
Burke's Select works 



Voltaire's Zadig 

Goethe's Faust, and Autobiography 

Miss Austen's Emma, or Pride and Prejudice 

Thackeray's Vanity Fair 

Pendennis 
Dickens's Pickwick 

David Ck>pper!Eeld 
Lytton's Last Days of Pompeii 
Q^rge Eliot's Adam Bede 
KLngsley's Westward Ho 1 
Scott's Novels 



CHAPTER V 

THE BLESSr^G OF FRIENDS^ 

" They seem to take away the sun from the world who 
withdraw friendship from life; for we have received 
nothing better from the Immortal Gods, nothing more 
delightful."— CiCBRO, 

Most of those who have written in praise 
of books have thought they conld say 
nothing better of them than to compare 
them to friends. 

Socrates said that "all people have 
their different objects of ambition — 
horses, dogs, money, honor, as the case 
may be ; but for his own part he would 
rather have a good friend than all these 

* The substance of this was delivered at the London 
Working Men's College. 
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put together." And again, men know "the 
numberoftlieirother possessions, although 
they might be very numerous, but of their 
friends, though but few, they were not 
only ignorant of the number, but even 
when they attempted to reckon it to 
such as asked them, they set aside again 
some that they had previously counted 
among their friends ; so little did they 
allow their friends to occupy their 
thoughts. Yet in comparison with what 
possession, of all others, would not a good 
friend appear far more valuable i " 

"As to the value of other things," 
says Cicero, " most men difler ; concerning 
friendship aU have the same opinion." 
What can be more foolish than, when 
men are possessed of great influence by 
their wealth, power, and resources, to 
procure other things which are bought by 
money — horses, slaves, rich apparel, 
costly vases — and not to procure friends, 
the most valuable and fairest furniture of 
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life?" And yet, he continaea, "every " 
man can tell how many goats or slieep 
he poasesaea, but not how many friends." 
In the choice, moreover, of a dog or of a 
horse, we exercise the greatest care: we 
inquire into its pedigree, its training and 
character, and yet we too often leave the | 
selection of our friends, which is of in- 
finitely greater importance — by whom onr 
whole life will be more or less influenced 
either for good or evU — almost to chance. 

No doubt, much as worthy friends 
add to the happiness and value of life, 
we must in the main depend on ourselves, 
and every one is his own best friend or 
worst enemy. 

Sad, Indeed, is Bacon's assertion that] 
'* there is little friendship in the world, I 
and least of all between equals, which I 
waa wont to be magnified. That that is, | 
is between superior and inferior, whose 
fortunes may comprehend the one to the 
other." Bat this can hardly be taken as 
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Mb deliberate opinion, for he elsewhere 
says, "but we may go farther, and affirm 
most truly, that it is a mere and miser- 
able solitude to want true friends, without 
which the world is but a wilderness." 
Not only, he adds, doea friendship intro- 
duce "daylight in the understanding out 
of darkness and confusion of thoughts ; " it 
" maketh a fair day in the affections from 
storm and tempests : " in consultation 
with a friend a man " tosaeth his thoughts 
more easily; he marshalleth them more 
orderly ; he seeth how they look when 
they are turned into words ; finally, he 
waxeth wiser than himself, and that more 
by an hour's discourse than by a day' s med- 
itation." . . , "But little do men perceive 
what solitude is, and how far it extendeth, 
for a crowd is not company, and faces are 
but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a 
tinkling cymbal where there is no love." 

With this I cannot altogether concur. 
Surely even strangers may be moat inter- 
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esting! and many will agree with Dr. 
Johnson when, describing a pleasant even- 
ing, he summed it np^"Sir, we had a 
good talk." 

It is no doubt true, as the Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table says, that all men 
are bores except when we want them. 
And Sir Thomas Browne quaintly observes 
that "unthinking heads who have not 
learnt to be alone are a prison to them- 
selves if they be not with others ; whereas, 
on the contrary, those whose thoughts are 
in a fair and hurry within, are some- 
'times fam to retire into compaay to 
be out of the crowd of themselves.'* 
Still I do not quite understand Emerson's 
idea that "men descend to meet." In 
another place, indeed, he qualifies the 
statement, and says, "Almost all people 
descend to meet." Even so I should 
venture to question it, especially consider- 
ing the context. "All association," he 
adds, "must be a compromise, and, what 
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is worse, the very flower and aroma of 
the flower of each of the beautiful natures 
disappears as they approach each other." 
What a sad thought ! la it really so i 
Need it be so ? And if it were so, would 
friends be any real advantage ? I should 
have thought that the influence of friends 
was exactly the reverse ; that the flower 
of a beautiful nature would expand, and 
the colors grow brighter, when stimulated 
by the warmth and sunshine of friendship. 
Much certainly of the happiness and 
purity of our lives depends on our making 
a wiae choice of our companions and 
friend.9. Many people seem to trust in 
this matter to the chapter of accident. 
It is well and right, indeed, to be court- 
eous and considerate to every one with 
whom one is thrown into contact, but to 
choose them as real friends is another 
matter. Some seem to make a man a 
friend, or try to do so, because he lives 
near, because he is in the same business, 
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travels on the same line of railway, or for 
some other trivial reason. There cannot 
be a greater mistake. These are only, in 
the words of Plutarch "the idols and 
images of friendship/' If our friends are 
badly chosen they will inevitably drag us 
down ; if well they will raise us up. To 
be friendly with every one is another 
matter ; we must remember that there is 
no little enemy, and those who have ever 
really loved any one will have some 
tenderness for alL 

There is indeed some good in most 
men. "I have heard much,'' says Mr. 
Nasmyth in his charming autobiography, 
" about the ingratitude and selfishness of 
the world. It may have been my good 
fortune^ but I have never experienced 
either of these unfeeling conditions." 
Such also has been my own experience. 

'* Men talk of tinkiiid hearts, kind deeds 
With deeds unkind returning. 
Alas I the gratitude of men 
Has oftener left me moximing." 
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I cannot, then, agree with Emerson 
that "we walk alone in the world. 
Frientis snch as we desire are dreams 
and fables. Bat a Bnblime hope cheers 
ever the faithful heai-t, that elsewhere in 
other regions of the universal power aoula 
are now acting, enduring, and daring, 
which can love us, and which we can love." 

Epictetns gives very good advice 
when he dissuades from conversation 
on the very subjects most commonly 
chosen, and advises that it should be on 
" none of the common subjects — not 
about gladiators, nor horse - races, nor 
about athletes, nor about eating or drink- 
ing, which are the nsual subjects ; and 
especially not about men, as blaming 
them;'" but when he adds, "or praising 
them," the injunction seems to me of 
donbtful value. Surely Marcus Aurelius 
more wisely advises that " when thou 
wishest to delight thyself, think of the 

' EnekiridioTU 
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virtues of those who live with thee ; for 
instance, the activity of one, and the 
modesty of another, and the liberality of 
a third, and some other good quality of 
a fourth. For nothing delights so much 
as the examples of the virtues, when they 
axe exhibited in the morals of those who 
live with ns and present themselves in 
abundance, as tax as is possible. Where- 
fore we must keep them before us.'' Yet 
how often we know merely the sight of 
those we call our friends, or the sound of 
their voices, but nothing whatever of 
their mind or souL 

We must, moreover, be as careful to 
keep friends as to make them. The af- 
fections should not be mere "tents of a 
night." Friendship gives no privilege 
to make ourselves disagreeable. Some 
X)eople never seem to appreciate their 
friends till they have lost them. Anax- 
agoras described the Mausoleum as the 
ghost of wealth turned into stone. 
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' ' But he who has once stood beside the 
grave to look back on the companionship 
which has been for ever closed, feeling 
how impotent then are the wild love and 
the keen sorrow, to give one instant's 
pleasure to the pulseless heart, or atone in 
the lowest measure to the departed spirit 
for the hour of unkindness, vrill scarcely 
for the future incur that debt to the heart 
which can only be discharged to the 
dust."' 

Death, indeed, cannot sever friend- 
ship. "Friends, though absent, are still 
present ; though in poverty they are rich ; 
though weak, yet in the enjoyment of 
health ; and, what is still more difficult 
to assert, though dead they are alive." 
This seems a parodox, yet is there not 
much truth in his explanation ? " To me, 
indeed, Scipio stUl lives, and wUl always 
live ; for I love the virtue of that man, 
and that worth is not yet extinguished. 
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• • . Assuredly of all things that either 
fortune or time has bestowed on me, I 
have none which I can compare with the 
friendship of Scipio." 

If, then, we choose our friends for 
what they are, not for what they have, 
and if we deserve so great a blessing, then 
they will be always with us, preserved in 
absence, and even after death in the 
"amber of memory.'' 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE VALUE OP TIME^ 
Each day is a little life 

All other good gifts dei)eiid on time for 
their value. What are friends, books, or 
health, the interest of travel or the 
delights of home, if we have not time for 
their enjoyment ? Time is often said to 
be money, but it is more — ^it is life ; and 
yet many who wonld cling desperately to 
life, think nothing of wasting time. 

Ask of the wise, says Schiller in Lord 
Sherbrooke's translation, 

" The moments we forego 
t Eternity itself caimot retrieve." 



* The substance of this was delivered at the Polytech- 
nic Institution. 
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And in the words of Dante, 

"For wlio knows most, him loss of time most 
grieves." 

Not that a life of drudgery should be our 
ideal Far from it. Time spent in 
innocent and rational enjoyments, in 
social and family intercourse, in healthy 
games, is weU and wisely spent. Games 
not only keep the body in health, but 
give a command over the muscles and 
limbs which cannot be over-valued. More- 
over, there are temptations which strong 
exercise best enables us to resist. 

It is generally the idle who complain 
they cannot find time to do that which 
they fancy they wish. In truth, people 
can generally find time for what they 
choose to do ; it is not really the time 
but the will that is wanting : and the 
advantage of leisure is mainly that we 
may have the power of choosing our own 
work ; not certainly that it confers any 
privilege of idleness. 
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For it is not so much the hours that 
tell as the way we use them. 

" Circles are praised, not that excel 
In Im^eneea, but tV exactly framed ; 
So life we praise, that does excel 
Not in much time, but acting well." ' 

"Idleness," says Jeremy Taylor, "is 
the greatest prodigality in the world ; it 
throws away that which is invaluable in 
respect of its present use, and irreparable 
when it is past, being to be recovered 
by no power of art or nature." 

"A counted number of pulses only," 
says Pater, " is given to us of a variegated 
aromatic life. How may we see in them 
all that is to be seen in them by the finest 
senses J How can we pass most swiftly 
from point to point, and be present always 
at the focus where the greatest number of 
vital forces unite in their purest energy ! 

"To burn always with this hard gem- 
like flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is suc- 

1 WttUar. 
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cess in life. Failure is to form Tiabits ; for 
habit is relation to a stereotyped world 
. . . while all melts under our feet, We 
may well catch at any exquisite passion, 
or any contribution to knowledge that 
seems, by a lifted horizon, to set the spirit 
free for a moment." 

I would not quote Lord Chesterfield as 
generally a safe guide, but there is cer- 
tainly much shrewd wisdom in his advice 
to his son with reference to time. " Every 
moment you now lose, is so much char- 
acter and advantage lost ; as, on the other 
hand, every moment you now employ use- 
fully, is so much time wisely laid out, at 
prodigious interest.'* 

And again, ^^ It is astonishing that 
any one can squander away in absolute 
idleness one single moment of that small 
portion of time which is allotted to us in 
the world. . . . Know the true value of 
time ; snatch, seize, and enjoy every mo- 
ment of if 
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" Are you in 
What you 



Qdo, . 



seize this very minute 
r think you can begin it." 



I remember, says Hillard, "a satirical 
poem, in which the devil is represented as 
fishing for men, and adapting his bait to 
the tastes and temperaments of his prey ; 
but the idlers were the easiest victims, for 
they swallowed even the naked hook." 
The mind of the idler indeed preys upon 
itself. 

"The human heart is like a millstone 
in a mill ; when yon put wheat under it, 
it turns and grinds and bruises the wheat 
to flour ; if you put no wheat, it still 
grinds on — and grinds itself away."* 

It is not work, but care, that kiUa, and 
it is in this sense, I suppose, that we 
are told to "take no thought for the 
morrow." To "consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin : .and yet even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
' FwiBt. • Luther. 
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like one of these. Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye 
of little faith?" It would indeed be a 
mistake to suppose that the lilies are idle 
or imprudent. On the contrary, like aU 
plants, they are most industrious, and 
store up in their complex bulbs a great 
part of the nourishment of one year to 
quicken the growth of the next. Care, on 
the other hand, they certainly know not.^ 

Wasted time is worse than no time at 
aU; "I wasted tune," says Eichard II., 
"and now doth time waste me." 

** Hours have wings, fly up to the 
author of time, and carry news of our 
usage. All our prayers cannot entreat 
one of them either to return or slacken 
his pace." " The misspents of every 

* The word used fupi/ufimfrt is translated in Liddell 
and Scott '* to be anxious about, to be distressed in mind, 
to be cumbered with many cares." 
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minute are a new record against us in 
heaven. Sure if we thought thus, we 
should dismiss them with better reports, 
and not suffer them to fly away empty, or 
laden with dangerous intelligence. How 
happy is it when they carry up not only 
the message, but the frnita of good, and 
stay with the Ancient of Days to speak 
for U8 before His glorious throne 1 " ' 

"He that is choice of his time," says 
Jeremy Taylor, "will also be choice of his 
company, and choice of his actions ; lest 
the first engage him in vanity and loss, 
and the latter, by being criminal, be a 
throwing his time and himseK away, and 
a going back in the accounts of eternity." ■ 

If we deduct the time required for 
sleep, for meals, for dressing and undress- 
ing, for exercise, etc., how little of our 
life is really at our own disposal ! 

" I have lived," said Lamb, "nominally 
fifty years, but deduct from them the 
' MUton. ' Jeremy Taylor. 
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hours I have lived for other people, and 
not for myself, and yon will find me still 
a young fellow." 

It is not, however, the hours we live 
for other people which should be de- 
ducted, but those which benefit neither 
oneself nor any one else ; and these, alas ! 
are often very numerous. 

It is wonderful, indeed, how much 
innocent happiness we thoughtlessly throw 
away. An Eastern proverb says that 
calamities sent by heaven may be avoided, 
but from those we bring on ourselves 
there is no escape. 

Some years ago I paid a visit to the 
principal lake villages of Switzerland in 
company with a distinguished axchse- 
ologist, M. Morlot. To my surprise I 
found that his whole income was £100 
a year, part of which, moreover, he spent 
in making a smaU. museum. I asked 
him whether he contemplated accepting 
any post or office, but he said certainly 
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not. He valued bis leisure and oppor- 
tunities as priceless possessions far more 
than silver or gold, and would not waste 
any of his time in making money. 

Just think of our advantages here in 
London! We have access to the whole 
literature of the world ; we may see in onr 
National Gallery the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of former generations, and in the 
Royal Academy and other galleries works 
of the greatest living artists. Perhaps 
there is no one who has ever found time 
to see the British Mnsenm thoroughly. 
Yet consider what it contains ; or rather, 
what does it not contain? The most 
gigantic of living and extinct animals, 
the marvellous monsters of geological 
ages, the most beautiful birds and shells 
and minerals, the most interesting an- 
ticinities, curious and fantastic specimens 
illustrating different races of men ; ex- 
qnisite gems, coins, glass, and china ; the 
Elgin marbles, the remains of the Manso- 
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leum ; of the temple of Diana of Ephesns ; 
ancient monuments of Egypt and Assyria ; 
the rude implements of our predecessors 
in England, who were coeval with the 
hippopotamiLS and rhinoceros, the musk- 
ox, and the mammoth; and beautiful 
specimens of Greek and Eoman art. In 
London we may unavoidably suffer, but 
no one has any excuse for being dull. 

And yet some people are dull. They 
talk of a better world to come, while 
whatever dulness there may be here 
is all their own. Sir Arthur Helps 
has weU said: "What! duD, when you 
do not know what gives its loveliness of 
form to the Uly, its depth of color to 
the violet, its fragrance to the rose ; when 
you do not know in what consists the 
venom of the adder, any more than you 
can imitate the glad movements of the 
dove. What 1 dull, when earth, air, and 
water are all alike mysteries to you, and 
when 'as you stretch out your hand you 
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do not toucli anytMng the properties of 
which yon have mastered ; while all the 
time Natnre is inviting you to talk 
earnestly with her, to understand her, to 
subdue her, and to be blessed by her I 
Go away, man; learn something, do 
something, understand something, and 
let me hear no more of your dulness." 

Time, indeed, is a sacred gift, and 
each day is a little life. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE PLEASURES OF TRAVEL^ 
V \ am a part of all that I have seen."— Tennyson. 

I AH sometimes disposed to think that 
there are few things in which we of 
this generation enjoy greater advantages 
over onr ancestors than in the increased 
facilities of travel; but I hesitate to say 
this, not becanse our advantages are not 
great, bnt becanse I have already made 
the same remark with reference to several 
other aspects of life. 

The very word " travel" is snggestive. 
It is a form of " travail "—excessive labor ; 
and, as Skeat observes, it forcibly recalls 

' The substance of this was delivered at Oldham. 
• 11 
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the toil of travel in olden days. How 
different things are now 1 

It is Bometimea said that every one 
should travel on foot "like Thales, Plato, 
and Pythagoras " ; we are told that in 
these days of railroads people rush 
through countnes and see nothing. It 
may be 8o, but that is not the fault of 
the railways. They confer upon us the 
inestimable advantage of being able, so 
rapidly and with so little fatigue, to visit 
countries which were much less access- 
ible to our ancestors. What a blessing 
it is that not our own islands only — our 
smiling fields and rich woods, the moun- 
tains that are full of peace and the rivers 
of joy, the lakes and heather and hills, 
castles and cathedrale, and many a spot 
immortalised in the history of our country 
— but the sun and scenery of the South, 
the Alps the palaces of Nature, the blue 
Mediterranean, the cities of Europe, with 
all their memories and treasures, are now 
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bronglit within a few hours of us. Surely 
no one who has the opportunity should 
omit to travel. The world belongs to 
him who has seen it. 

Bacon tells us that ^^the things to 
be seen and observed are the courts 
of princes, especiaUy when they give 
audience to ambassadors; the courts of 
justice while they sit and hear causes ; 
and so of consistories ecclesiastic; the 
churches and monasteries, with the mon- 
uments which are therein extant; the 
walls and fortifications of cities and towns ; 
and so the havens and harbors, an- 
tiquities and ruins, libraries, colleges, 
disputations and lectures when any are ; 
shipping and navies ; houses and gardens 
of state and pleasure near great cities; 
armories, arsenals, magazines, exchanges, 
burses, warehouses, exercises of horseman- 
ship, fencing, training of soldiers, and the 
like ; comedies, such whereunto the better 
sort of x>ersons do resort ; treasuries of 
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jewela and robes ; cabinets and rarities ; 
and, to conclude, whatsoever is memorable 
in the places where they go." 

But this depends on the time at oar 
disposal, and the object with which we 
travel. If we can stay long in any one 
place, Bacon'a advice is no doubt excellent ; 
bat for the moment I am thinking rather 
of an annual holiday, taken for the sake 
of rest and health ; for fresh air and 
exercise rather than for study. Yet even 
so, if we have eyes to see, we cannot fail 
to lay in a stock of new ideas as well as 
a store of health. 

We may have read the most vivid and 
accurate description, we may have pored 
over maps and plana and pictures, and 
yet the reality will burst on us like a 
revelation. This is true not only of 
mountains and glaciers, of palaces and 
cathedrals, but even of the simplest 
examples. 

For instance, like every one else, I had 
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read descriptions and seen photographs 
and pictures of the Pyramids. Their 
form is simplicity itself. I do not know 
that I conld put into words any character- 
istic of the original for which I was not 
prepared. It was not that they were 
larger ; it was not that they differed in 
form, in color, or situation. And yet, 
the moment I saw them, I felt that my 
previous impression had been but a faint 
shadow of the reality. The actual sight 
seemed to give life to the idea. 

Every one, I think, who has been in 
the East will agree that a week of 
oriental travel seems to bring out, 
with more than stereoscopic effect, the 
pictures of patriarchal life as given us 
in the Old Testament. And what is true 
of the Old Testament is true of history 
generally. To those who have been in 
Athens or Eome, the history of Greece or 
Italy becomes far more interesting ; while, 
on the other hand, some knowledge of the 
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Mstory and literature enormously enhances 
the interest of the scenes themselTes, 

Good descriptions and pictures, how- 
ever, help us to see much more than we 
should perhaps perceive for ourselves. It 
may even be doubted whether some 
persons do not derive a more correct im- 
pression from a good drawing or descrip- 
tion, which brings out the salient points, 
than they would from actual, but unaided, 
inspection. Tbeideamaygaininaccuxacy, 
in character, and even in detail, more 
than it misses in vividness. But, however 
this may be, for those who cannot travel, 
descriptions and pictures have an im- 
mense interest ; while to those who have 
travelled, they will afford an inexhaust- 
ible delight in reviving the memories 
of beautiful scenes and interesting ex- 
peditions. 

It is really astonishing how little 
most of us see of the beautiful world in 
which we live. Mr. Norman Lockyer tells 
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US that while travelling on a scientifio 
mission in the Eocky Mountains, he was 
astonished to meet an aged French Abb6, 
and could not help showing his surprise. 
The Abb6 observed this, and in the course 
of conversation explained his presence in 
that distant region. 

**You were," he said, "I easily saw, 
surprised to find me here. The fact is, 
that some months ago I was very ill. My 
physicians gave me up, and one morning 
I seemed to faint and thought that I was 
already in the arms of the Bon Dieu, and 
I fended the angels came and asked me, 
' Well, M. rAbb6, and how did you like 
the beautiful world you have just left ? ' 
And then it occurred to me that I who 
had been all my life preaching about 
heaven had seen almost nothing of the 
world in which I was living. I determined 
therefore, if it pleased Providence to spare 
me, to see something of this world ; and 
so here I am." 
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Few of as are free, however mucli t 
might w^h it, to follow the example c 
the worthy Abb6. Bat although it ma^ 
not be possible for bs to visit the Rock; 
Moiintaina, there are other conntriec 
nearer home which most of us might find ■ 
time to visit. 

Though it is true that no descriptions 
can come near the reality, they may at 
least persuade us to give ourselves this 
great advantage. Let me then try to 
illustrate this by pictures in words, as 
realised by some of our most illustrious 
countrymen ; I will select references to 
foreign countries only, not that we have 
not equal beauties here, but because every- 
where in England one feels oneself at 
home. 

The following passage from Tyndall's 
Hours of Exercise in the Alps, is almost 
as good as an hour in the Alps itself : 

"I looked over this wondrous scene 
towards Mont Blanc, the Grand Combin,, 
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the Dent Blanche, the Weisshom, the 
Dom, and the thousand lesser peaks which 
seemed to join in the celebration of the 
risen day, I asked myself, as on pre- 
vious occasions. How was this colossal 
work performed? Who chiselled these 
mighty and picturesque masses out of a 
mere protuberance of the earth t And 
the answer was at hand. Ever young, 
ever mighty — ^with the vigor of a thou- 
sand worlds still within him— the real 
sculptor was even then climbing up the 
eastern sky. It was he who raised aloft 
the waters which cut out these ravines ; 
it was he who planted the glaciers on the 
mountain-slopes, thus giving gravity a 
plough to open out the valleys ; and it 
is he who, acting through the ages, will 
finally lay low those mighty monuments, 
rolling them gradually seaward, sowing 
the seeds of continents to be ; so that the 
people of an older earth may see mould 
spread, and com wave over the hidden 
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rocks which at this moment bear 
weight of the Jungfrau." And the Alp 
lie within twenty-four hours of London. 

His writings also contain many vivid 
descriptions of the glaciers, those "silent 
and solemn causeways . . . broad enough. . 
for the march of an army in line of battlqj 
and qniet as a street of tombs in a buried^ 
city."' I do not, however, borrow from 
him or from any one else any description 
of glaciers, for they are so unlilie anything 
else that no one who has not seen them can 
possibly visualise them. 

The history of European rivers yet J 
remains to be written, and is most inter-J 
esting. They did not always run in theii 
present courses. The Rhone, for instance,il 
appears to have been itself a great trav-^ 
eller. At least there seems reason to be- 
lieve that the upper waters of the Valais 
fell at first into the Danube, and so into , 
the Black Sea ; and subsequently joinet 
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the Rhine, and so ran far north to the 
Arctic Ocean, over the plains which once 
connected the mountains of Scotland, 
and of Norway, before they adopted 
their present course into the Medi- 
terranean. But, however this may be, 
the Rhine of Germany and the Rhine of 
Switzerland are very unlike. The catas- 
trophe of SchafEhausen seems to alter the 
whole character of the river, and no 
wonder. 

*' Stand for half an hour beside the 
Fall of Schaflfhausen, on the north side 
where the rapids are long, and watch how 
the vault of water first bends, unbroken, 
in pure polished velocity, over the arching 
rocks at the brow of the cataract, covering 
them with a dome of crystal twenty feet 
thick, so swift that its motion is unseen, 
except when a foam globe from above 
darts over it like a falling star ; . . . and 
how ever and anon, startling you with its 
white flash, a jet of spray leaps hissing 
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out of tlie fall, like a rocket, barsting in 
the wind and driven away in dust, filling 
tke air with light ; and how, through the 
curdling wreaths of the restless crashing 
abyss below, the bine of the water, paled 
by the foam in ita body, shows purer 
than the sky through wliite rain-cloud; 
. . . their dripping masses lifted at inter- 
vals, like sheaves of loaded com, by some 
stronger gush from the cataract, and 
bowed again upon the mossy rocks as its 
roar dies away."^ 

But however much we may admire the 
majestic grandeur of a mighty river, either 
in its eager rush or its calmer moments, 
there is something which fascinates even 
more in the free life, the young energy, 
the sparkling transparency, and merry 
music of smaller streams. 

"The upper Swiss vaUeya," as the 
same great "seer" says, "are sweet with 
perpetual streamlets, that seem always to 

' Ruskin. 
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have chosen the steepest places to come 
down, for the sake of the leaps, scattering 
their handfuls of crystal this way and 
that, as the wind takes them, with all the 
grace, but with none of the formalism, of 
fountains . . . until at last . . . they find 
their way down to the turf, and lose them- 
selves in that, silently ; with quiet depth of 
clear water furrowing among the grass 
blades, and looking only like their 
shadow, but presently emerging again in 
little startled gushes and laughing hurries, 
as if they had remembered suddenly that 
the day was too short for them to get 
down the hill." 

How vividly does Symonds bring 
before us the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean, which he loves so well, 
and the contrast between the scenery of 
the South and the North. 

"In northern landscapes the eye 
travels through vistas of leafy boughs to 
still, secluded crofts and pastures, where 

12 
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slow-moving oxen graze. The mysten 
of dreams and the repose of meditatioi 
haunt our massive bowers. But in 
South, the lattice-work of olive bonghi 
and foliage scarcely veils the laugh: 
sea and bright blue sky, while the hua 
of the landscape find their climax in tbi 
dazzling radiance of the sun upon thi 
waves, and the pure light of the horizon, 
There ia no concealment and no melancholyJ 
here. Nature seems to hold a never-end! 
ing festival and dance, in which the wav^ 
and sunbeams and Ehadows join. Agaiil,fl 
in northern scenery, the rounded forms o 
full-foliaged trees suit the undulatir 
country, with its gentle hiUs and brood-1 
ing clouds ; but in the South the spik}^ 
leaves and sharp branches of the oliv^ 
carry out the defined outlines which i 
everywhere observable through the broadei 
beauties of mountain and valley an^l 
sea - shore. Serenity and intelligencfla 
characterise this southern landscape, : 
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which a race of splendid men and women 
lived beneath the pure light of Phoebus, 
their ancestral god. Pallas protected 
them, and golden Aphrodit6 favored 
them with beauty. Olives are not, how- 
ever, by any means the only trees which 
play a part in idyllic scenery. The tall 
stone pine is even more important. . . . 
Near Massa, by Sorrento, there are two 
gigantic pines so placed that, lying on the 
grass beneath them, one looks on Capri 
rising from the sea, Baiae, and all the bay 
of Naples sweeping round to the base of 
Vesuvius. Tangled growths of olives, 
oranges, and rose-trees fill the garden- 
ground along the shore, while far away in 
the distance pale Inarime sleeps, with her 
exquisite Greek name, a vii^ island on 
the deep. 

" On the wilder hills you find patches 
of ilex and arbutus glowing with crimson 
berries and white waxen bells, sweet 
myrtle rods and shafts of bay, frail 
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tamarisk and tall tree-heaths that ware j 
their frosted boagha above your head, , 
Nearer the shore the lentisk growa, 
a savory shrub, Tvith cytisus and aromatic 
rosemary. Clematis and polished garlands 
of tough saraaparilla wed the shrubs with 
Clinging, climbing arms ; and here and 
there in sheltered nooks the vine shoots 
forth luxuriant tendrils bowed with 
grapes, stretching from branch to branch 
of mulberry or elm, flinging festoons on 
which young loves might sit and swing, 
or weaving a lattice- work of leaves across 
the open shed. Nor must the sounds of 
this landscape be forgotten, — sounds of 
bleating flocks, and murmuring bees, and 
nightingales, and doves that moan, and 
running streams, and shrill cicadas, and 
hoarse frogs, and whispering pines. There 
is not a single detaU which a patient 
stndent may not verify from Theocritus. 

"Then too it is a landscape in which 
sea and country are never sundered. The 
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higher we climb upon the mountain-side 
the more marvellous is the beauty of tlie 
sea, which seems to rise as we ascend, and 
stretch into the sky. Sometimes a little 
flake of blue is framed by olive boughs, 
sometimes a turning in the road reveals 
the whole broad azure calm below. Or, 
after toiling up a steep ascent we fall 
uj)on the undergrowth of juniper, and lo ! 
a double sea, this way and that, divided 
by the sharp spine of the jutting hill, 
jeweUed with villages along its shore, and 
smiling with fair islands and silver sails." 

To many of us the mere warmth of the 
South is a blessing and a delight. The 
very thought of it is delicious. I have 
read over again and again Wallace's 
graphic description of a tropical morning 
— **The sun of the early morning that 
tumeth all into gold."^ 

"Up to about a quarter past five 
o'clock," says Wallace, " the darkness is 

1 Morris. 
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complete ; but about that time a few criesj 
of birds begin to break (he silence olj 
night, perhaps indicating that signs of ■ 
dawn are perceptible in the eastern 
horizon. A little later the melancholy 
voices of the goatsnckers are heard, varied 
croakings of frogs, the plaintive whistle 
of monntain thrushes, and strange cries 
of birds or mammals peculiar to each 
locality. About half-past five the first 
glimmer of light becomes perceptible ; it 
slowly becomes lighter, and then increases 
80 rapidly that at about a quarter to six it 
seems full daylight. For the next quarter 
of an hour this changes very little in 
character; when, suddenly, the san's rim 
appears above the horizon, decking the 
dew-laden foliage with glittering gems, 
sending gleams of golden light far into 
the woods, and waking up all nature to 
life and activity. Birds chirp and flatter 
about, parrots scream, monkeys chatter, 
bees ham among the flowers, and gorgeous 
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butterflies flutter lazily along or sit with 
full expanded wings exposed to the warm 
and invigorating rays. The first hour of 
morning in the equatorial regions possesses 
a charm and a beauty that can never be 
forgotten. All nature seems refreshed 
and strengthened by the coolness and 
moisture of the past night, new leaves and 
buds unfold almost before the eye, and 
fresh shoots may often be observed to 
have grown many inches since the preced- 
ing day. The temperature is the most 
delicious conceivable. The slight chUl 
of early dawn, which was itself agree- 
able, is succeeded by an invigorating 
warmth ; and the intense sunshine lights 
up the glorious vegetation of the tropics, 
and realises all that the magic art of the 
painter or the glowing words of the poet 
have pictured as their ideals of terrestrial 
beauty." 

Or take Dean Stanley's description of 
the colossal statues of Amenophis III., 
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the Memnon of the Greeks, at Thebes — 
"The sun was setting, the African range 
glowed red behind them ; the green plain 
was dyed with a deeper green beneath 
them, and the Bhades of evening Teiled 
the vast rents and fissnres in their aged 
frames. As I looked back at them in the 
sunset, and they rose up in front of the 
background of the mountain, they seemed, 
indeed, as if they were part of it— aa if 
they belonged to some natural creation." 

But I must not indulge myself in more 
quotations, though it is difficult to stop. 
Such extracts recall the memory of many 
glorious days ; for the advantages of trav- 
els last through life : and often, as we sit 
at home, " some bright and perfect view 
of Venice, of Genoa, or of Monte Rosa 
comes back on you, as full of repose as a 
day wisely spent in travel." * 

Not only does a thorough love and en- 
joyment of travelling by no means inter- 

' Help*. 
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fere with the love of home, but perhaps 
no one can thoroughly enjoy his home 
who does not sometimes travel. They 
are like exertion and rest, each the com- 
plement of the other ; so that, though it 
may seem paradoxical, one of the greatest 
pleasures of travel is the return, and no 
one who has not travelled can realise the 
devotion which the wanderer feels for 
Domiduca, the sweet and gentle goddess 
who watches over our coming home. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE PLEASUEES OF HOME 

** Outside fall the snowflakes lightly, 

Through the night loud raves the storm ; 
In my room the fire glows brightly, 
And 'tis cosy, silent, warm." 

Heine. 

It may well be doubted which is most 
delightful, — ^to start for a holiday which 
has been well earned, or to return home 
from one which has been thoroughly en- 
joyed; to find oneself, with renewed 
vigor, with a new store of memories 
and ideas, back once more by one's own 
fireside, with one's family, friends, and 
books. 

**To sit at home," says Leigh Hunt^ 
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"with an old folio (?) book of. romantic 
yet credible voyages and travels to read, 
an old bearded traveller for its hero, a 
fireside in an old country honse to read it 
by, curtains drawn, and just wind enough 
stirring out of doors to make an accom- 
paniment to the billows or forests we are 
reading of— this surely is one of the per- 
fect moments of existence." 

It is no doubt a great privilege to 
visit foreign countries ; to travel say 
in Mexico or Peru, or to cruise among 
the Pacific Islands ; but in some respects 
the narratives of early travellers, the 
histories of Prescott or the voyages of 
Captain Cook, are even more interesting ; 
describing to us, as they do, a state of 
society which was then so unlike ours, 
but which now has been much changed 
and Eurox>eanised. 

Thus we may make our daily travels 
interesting, even though, like the Vicar 
of Wakefield's family, all our adventures 
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are by our own fireside, and all oar migra- 
tions from one room to another. 

Moreover, even if the beauties of home 
are humble, they are still Infinite^ and a 
man "may lie in his bed, like Pompey 
and hia sons, in all quarters of the earth." ' 

It is no doubt very wise to " cultivate 
a talent very fortunate for a man of my 
disposition, that of travelling in my easy 
chair ; of transporting myself, without 
stirring from my parlor, to distant places 
and to absent friends ; of drawing scenes 
in my mind's eye ; and of peopling them 
with the groups of fancy, or the society 
of remembrance."* 

We may indeed secure for ourselves 
endless variety without leaving onr own 
firesides. 

In the first place, the succession of 
seasons multiplies every home. How 
different is the view from our windows as 
we look on the tender green of sijring, 
' Sir T. Browne. » Maokenjie, The Lotmger. 
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the rich foliage of summer, the glorious 
tints of autumn, or the delicate tracery of 
winter. 

In our happy climate, even in the worst 
months of the year, "calm mornings of 
sunshine visit us at times, appearing like 
glimpses of departed spring amid the 
wilderness of wet and windy days that 
lead to winter. It is pleasant, when these 
interludes of silvery light occur, to ride 
into the woods and see how wonderful are 
all the colors of decay. Overhead, the 
elms and chestnuts hang their wealth of 
golden leaves, while the beeches darken 
into russet tones, and the wild cherry 
glows like blood-red wine. In the hedges 
crimson haws and scaAet hips are wreathed 
with hoary clematis or necklaces of coral 
briony-berries ; the brambles bum with 
many-colored flames; the dog -wood is 
bronzed to purple ; and here and there the 
spindle-wood puts forth its fruit, like knots 
of rosy buds, on delicate frail twigs. 

18 
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Underneath lie fallen leaves, and the 
brown brake rises to onr knees aa we 
thread the forest paths.'" Nay, every 
day gives ns a succession of gloiioas 
pictares in never-ending variety. 

It is remaxltable how few people soem 
to derive any pleasure from the beauty of 
the sky. Gray, aft«r describing a sunrise 
— how it began with a slight '* whitening, 
then slightly tinged with gold and blue, 
all at once a little line of insufferable 
brightness that, before I can write these 
five words, was grown to half an orb, and 
now to a whole one too glorious to be 
distinctly seen" — adds, "I wonder 
whether any one ever saw it before. I 
hardly believe it."* 

From the dawn of poetry, the splen- 
dors of the morning and evening skies 
have excited the admiration of mankind. 
But we are especially indebted to Raskin 
for making us see more vividly these glori- 

' J. A. Symonds * Gray's Letters. 
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ons sky pictures. As lie says, in language 
almost as brilliant as the sky itself, the 
whole heaven, *^£rom the zenith to the 
horizon, becomes one molten, mantling 
sea of color and fire; every black bar 
turns into massy gold, every ripple and 
wave into unsuUied, shadowless crimson, 
and purple, and scarlet, and colors for 
which there are no words in language, and 
no ideas in the mind — things which can 
only be conceived wMle they are visible ; 
the intense hollow blue of the upper sky 
melting through it aJl, showing here deep 
and pure, and lightness ; there, modulated 
by the filmy, formless body of the trans- 
parent vapor, till it is lost imperceptibly 
in its crimson and gold.'' 

It is in some cases indeed ^'not color 
but conflagration,'' and though the tints 
are richer aud more varied towards mom- 
ing and at sunset, the glorious kaleidoscope 
goes on all day long. Yet " it is a strange 
thing how little in general people know 
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about the sky. It ia the part of creation 
in which Nature has done more for the 
sake of pleasing man, more for the sole 
and evident purpose of talking to him and 
teaching him, than in any other of her 
works, and it ia jnst the part ia which we 
least attend to her. There are not many 
of her other works in which some more 
material or eaaential p^l^pose than the 
mere pleasing of man is not answered by 
every part of their organisation ; but 
every essential purpose of the sky might, 
BO far as we know, be answered, if once in 
three days, or thereabouts, a great, ugly, 
black rain-cloud were brought up over the 
blue, and everything well watered, and so 
all left blue again till next time, with 
perhaps a film of morning and evening 
mist for dew. And instead of this, there 
ia not a moment of any day of our lives 
when Nature is not producing scene after 
scene, picture after picture, glory after 
glory, and working still upon such ex- 
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qnisite and constant principles of the most 
perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it 
is all done for us, and intended for our 
perpetual pleasure.''^ 

Nor does the beauty end with the day. 
For my part I always regret the custom 
of shutting up our rooms in the evening, 
as though there was nothing worth look- 
ing at outside. What, however, can be 
more beautiful than to "look how the 
floor of heaven is thick inlaid with 
patines of bright gold," or to see the 
moon journeying in calm and silver 
glory through the night ; and even if we 
do not feel that " the man who has seen 
the rising moon break out of the clouds 
at midnight, has been present like an 
Archangel at the creation of light and of 
the world,"* still "the stars say some- 
thing significant to all of us : and each 
man has a whole hemisphere of them, 
if he will but look up, to counsel and be- 

' Raskin, * Emerson. 
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friend him "' for it is not so much, a3 he 
elsewhere observes, "in guiding ns over 
the aeaa of our little planet, but out of 
the dark waters of our own perturbed 
minds, that we may make to ourselvea 
the most of your Bignificance."* Indeed, 

" How beautiful is night 1 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor staioi 
Bi-eaks the serene of heaven : 
In full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths ; 
Beneath her sl«ady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Lite the round ocean, girdled with the sky, 
How beautiful ia night 1 " ' 

I hare never wondered at those who 
worshipped the sun and moon. 

On the other hand, when all outside is 
dark and cold ; when perhaps 

" Outside fall the snowilakes lightly ; 

Through the night loud raves the storm ; 

In my room the fire glows brightly, 
And 'tis cosy, silent warm. 






* Ibid. 



* Southey. 
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'' Musing sit I on the settle 

By the firelight's cheerful blaze, 
Listening to the busy kettle 

Humming long-forgotten lays." * 

For after all the true pleasures of home 
are not without, but within, and " the 
domestic man who loves no music so weU 
as his own kitchen clock and the airs 
which the logs sing to him as they bum on 
the hearth, has solaces which others never 
dream of."* 

We love the ticking of the clock, and 
the flicker of the fire, like the sound of 
the cawing of rooks, not for their own 
sakes, but for their associations. 

It is a great truth that when we retire 
into ourselves we can call up what memo- 
ries we please. 

^^ How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood, 
When fond recollection recalls them to view — 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 
wood. 
And every lov'd spot which my infancy knew." * 

1 Heine, trans, bj £. A. Browning. 
• Emerson* » Woodworth, 
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' 80 much the 

enjoyments, 
And ail the comforts of the lowly roof," ' 

bat rather, according to the higher and 
better ideal of Keble, 

"Sweet is the smile of home ; the mutual look, 
When hearts are of each other sure ; 
Sweet all the joys that crowd the houitehold nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure." 

In ancient times, not only among savage 
racea, but even among the Greeks them- 
selves, there seems to have been bat little 
family life. 

What a contrast is the home life of the 
Greeks, as it seems to have been, to that 
described by Cowley — a home happy "in 
books and gardens," and above all, in a 

" Virtuous wife, where thou again dost meet 
Both pleasures more refined and sweet ; 
The fairest garden in her looks, . 
And ia her mind the wisest books." 

No one who has ever loved mother or 
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wife, sister or daughter, caa read with- 
out astonishment and pity St. Chrys- 
ostom's description of woman as "a 
necessary evil, a natural temptation, a 
desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a 
deadly fascination, and a painted ill." 

In few respects has mankind made a 
greater advance than in the relations of 
men and women. It is terrible to think 
how women suffer in savage life ; and 
even among the intellectual Greeks, with 
rare exceptions, they seem to have been 
treated rather as housekeepers or play- 
things than as the angels of home. 

The Hindoo proverb that you should 
"never strike a wife, even with a flower," 
though a considerable advance, teUs a 
melancholy tale of what must previously 
have been. 

In The Origin of Cimlisation I have 
given many cases showing how small a 
part family affection plays in savage 
life. Here I will only mention one case 
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in illustration. The Algonquin (North 
America) language contained no word for 
"to love," 80 that when the missionaries 
translated the Bible into it they were 
obliged to invent one. What a life I 
and what a language without love 1 

Yet in marriage even thorough passion 
of a savage may contrast favorably with 
any cold calculation, which is almost sure, 
like the enchanted hoard of the Nibelunge, 
to bring misfortune. In the Finnish epic, 
the Kalevala, Umaiinnen, the divine 
smith, forges a bride of gold and silver 
for Wainamoinen, who was pleased at 
first to have so rich a wife, but soon 
fonnd her intolerably cold, for, in apite of 
fires and furs, whenever he touched her 
she froze him. 

Moreover, apart; fiom mere coldness, 
how much we aufEer from foolish quarrels 
about trifles ; from haaty words thought- 
lessly repeated (sometimes without the 
context or tone which would have de- 
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prived them of any sting); from mere 
misunderstandings! How mncli wonld 
that charity which "beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things," effect to smooth 
away the sorrows of life and add to the 
happiness of home. Home indeed may 
be a haven of repose from the storms 
and perils of the world. But to secure 
this we must not be content to pave it 
with good intentions, but must make it 
bright and cheerful. 

If our life be one of toil and of suffer- 
ing, if the world outside be cold and 
dreary, what a pleasure to return to 
the sunshine of happy faces and the 
warmth of hearts we love. 



CHAPTER IX 



SOrENOE ^ 



^* Happy lis the man that flndeth wisdom, 
And the man that getteth understanding: 
For the merchandise of it is better than silver, 
And the gain thereof than fine gold. 
She is more precious than rubies : 
And all the things thou canst desire are not to be com* 

pared unto her. 
Length of days is in her right hand, 
And in her left hand riches and honor. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness. 
And all her paths are peace." 

Peoverbs of Solomon. 

Those who have not tried for themselves 
can hardly imagine how much science 
adds to the interest and variety of life. 
It is altogether a mistake to regard it as 

> The substance of this was delivered at Mason College, 
Birmingham. 
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dry, difficult, or prosSio — ^much of it is 
as easy as it is interesting. A wise in- 
stinct of old united the prophet and the 
" seer.V Technical works, descriptions of 
species, etc., bear the same relation to 
science as dictionaries do to literature. 
In endless aspects science is as wonderful 
and interesting as a fairy tale. 

" There are things whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairyland ; in shape and hues 
More heautiful than our fantastic sky, 
And the strange constellations which the Muse 

O'er her wild imiverse is skilful to diffuse." * 

Occasionally, indeed, it may destroy 
some poetical myth of antiquity, such as 
the ancient Hindoo explanation of rivers, 
that "Indra dug out their beds with his 
thunderbolts, and sent them forth by 
long continuous paths." But the real 
causes of natural phenomena are far more 
striking, and contain more real poetry, 
than those which have occurred to the 
untrained imagination of mankind. 

, . * Byron. 

14 
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Mackay more justly exclaims : 

"Blessingaon Science! When theearthseemed old, 
When Faith grew doting, and our reason cold, 
Twaa she discovered that the world was 70Uii{^, 
And taught a langu^e to its lisping tongue." 

Botany, for instance, is by many re- 
garded as a dry science. Yet without it 
one may admire flowers and trees as one 
may admire a great man or a beautifol 
woman whom one meets in a crowd ; but 
it is as a stranger. The botanist, on the 
contrary — nay, I will not say, the botan- 
ist, bat one with even a slight knowledge 
of that delightful science — when he goes 
out into the woods or into one of those 
fairy forests which we call fields, finds 
himself welcomed by a glad company 
of friends, every one with something 
interesting to tell. Dr. Johnson said 
that, in his opinion, when yon had seen 
one green field you had seen them all ; 
and a greater even than Johnson, Socrates, 
the very type of intellect without science, 
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said he was always anxions to learn, aad 
from fields and trees lie could learn 
nothing. It has, I know, been said that 
botanists 

" Love not the flower they pluck and know it not, 
And all their botany is but Latin names.'' 

Contrast this, however, with the language 
of one who would hardly claim to be a 
master in botany, though he is certain- 
ly a loving student. "Consider," says 
Buskin, "what we owe to the meadow 
grass, to the covering of the dark ground 
by that glorious enamel, by the companies 
of those soft, countless, and peaceful 
spears of the field 1 Follow but for a 
little time the thought of aU that we 
ought to recognise in those words. AU 
spring and summer is in them— the walks 
by silent scented paths, the rest in noon- 
day heat, the joy of the herds and flocks, 
the i)ower of all shepherd life and medita- 
tion ; the life of the sunlight upon the 
world, falling in emerald streaks and soft 
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Mae stadowa, when else it wonld have 
struck on the dark moiUd or scorching 
dust ; pastures beside the pacing brooksj 
soft banks and knolls of lowly hilla, 
thyniy slopes of down overlooked by the 
blue line of lifted sea ; crisp lawns all dim 
with early dew, or smooth in evening 
warmth of barred sunshine, dinted by 
happy feet, softening in their fall the 
sound of loving voioea." 

Even if it be true that science was dry 
when it was buried in huge folios, that is 
certainly no longer the case now ; and 
Lord Chesterfield'awise wish, that Minerva 
might have three graces as well as Venus, 
has been amply fulfilled. 

The study of natural history indeed 
seems destined to replace the loss of what 
is, not very happily I think, termed 
"sport;" engraven in us as it is by the 
operation of thousands of years, during 
which man lived greatly on the produce 
of the chase. Game is gradually becoming 
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*' small by degrees and beautifully less.'' 
Our prehistoric ancestors hunted the 
mammoth, the wooUy-halred rhinoceros, 
and the Irish elk; the ancient Britons 
had the wild ox, the deer, and the wolf. 
We have still the hare, the partridge, and 
the fox; but even these are becoming 
scarcer, and must be preserved first, in 
order that they may be killed afterwards. 
Some of us even now — ^and more, no 
doubt, will hereafter — satisfy instincts, 
essentially of the same origin, by the 
study of birds, or insects, or even in- 
fusoria — of creatures which more than 
make up by their variety what they 
want in size. 

Emerson says that when a naturalist 
has ^^got all snakes and lizards in his 
phials, science has done for him also, and 
has put the man into a bottle." I do not 
deny that there are such cases, but they 
are quite exceptional. The true naturalist 
is no mere dry collector. 
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I cannot resist, alttongh it is rather 
long, quoting the following deacription 
from Hndaon and Gosse's beautiful work 
on the Rotifera: — 

"On the Somersetshire side of the 
Avon, and not far from Clifton, is a little 
combe, at the bottom of which lies an old 
fish-pond. Its slopes are covered with 
plantations of beech and fir, so as to 
shelter the pond on three sides, and yet 
leave it open to the soft sonth-westem 
breezes, and to the afternoon sun. At 
the head of the combe wells up a clear 
spring, which sends a thread of water, 
trickling thi'ough a bed of osiers, into the 
upper end of the pond. A stout stone 
wall has been drawn across the combe 
from side to side, so as to dam up the 
stream ; and there is a gap in one comer 
through which the overflow finds its way 
in a miniature cascade, down into the 
lower phintation. 

" If we approach the pond by the game- 
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keeper's path from the cottage above, we 
shall pass through the plantation, and 
come unseen right on the comer of the 
wall ; so that one quiet step will enable 
us to see at a glance its whole surface, 
without disturbing any living thing that 
may be there. 

"Par off at the upper end a water-hen 
is leading her little brood among the 
willows; on the fallen trunk of an old 
beech, lying half way across the pond, a 
vole is sitting erect, rubbing his right ear, 
and the splash of a beech husk just at our 
feet tells of a squirrel who is dining some- 
where in the leafy crown above us. 

* ' But see, the water-rat has spied us out, 
and is making straight for his hole in the 
bank, while the ripple above him is the 
only thing that teUs of his silent flight. 
The water-hen has long ago got under 
cover, and the squirrel drops no more 
husks. It is a true Silent Pond, and 
without a sign of life. 
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"But if, retaining sense and sight, ■ 
cotilil shrink into living atoms and plunge 
under the water, of what a world of 
wonders should we then form part ! We 
should find this fairy kingdom peopled 
with the ati-angeat creatures — creatures 
that swim with their hair, that have ruby 
eyes blazing deep in their necks, with 
telescopic limbs that now are withdrawn 
whoUy within their bodies and now 
stretched out to many times their own 
length. Here are some riding at anchor, 
moored by delicate threads spun out from 
their toes ; and there are others flashing 
by in glass armor, bristling with sharp 
spikes or ornamented with bosses and 
flowing curres ; while fastened to a great 
stem is an animal convolvulus that, by 
some invisible power, draws a never-ceasing 
stream of victims into its gaping cup, and 
tears them to death with hooked jaws 
deep down within its body. 

" Close by it, on the same stem, is some- 
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thing tliat looks like a filmy heart's-ease. 
A cnrions wheelwork runs round its four 
outspread petals ; and a chain of minute 
things, living aud dead, is winding in 
and out of their curves into a gulf at the 
back of the flower. What happens to 
them there we cannot see ; for round the 
stem is raised a tube of golden-brown 
balls, all regularly piled on each other. 
Some creature dashes by, and like a flash 
the flower vanishes within its tube. 

"We sink still lower, and now see on 
the bottom slow gliding lumps of jelly 
that thrust a shapeless arm out where 
they wiU, and grasping their prey with 
these chance limbs, wrap themselves round 
their food to get a meal ; for they creep 
without feet, seize without hands, eat with- 
out mouthSf^and digest without stomachs.'* 

Too many, however, still feel only in 
Nature that which we share "with the weed 
and the worm ;" they love birds as boys 
do — that is, they love throwing stones at 
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them ; or wonder If they are good to eat, as 
the Esquimaux asked ot the watch ; or treat 
them as certain devout Afreedee villagers 
are said to have treated a descendant of 
the Prophet — killed him in order to wor- 
ship at Lis tomb ; but gradually we may- 
hope that the love of Nature will become 
to more and more, as already it is to many, 
a "faithful and sacred element of human 
feeling." 

Science summons ua 

"To that cathedra!, boundless as o 
Whose quenchlosa lamps the a 
supply ; 

Its choir the winds and waves, its orgwi thunder. 
Its dome the sky.'" 

Where the untrained eye will see 
nothing but mire and dirt, science will 
often reveal exquisite possibilities. The 
mud we tread under our feet in the street 
is a grimy mixture of clay aud sand, soot 
and water. Separate the sand, however, 
aa Ruskin observes — let the atoms arrange 

' n. Smith. 
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themselves in peace according to their 
nature— and you have the opaL Separate 
the clay, and it becomes a white earth, 
fit for the finest porcelam ; or if it still 
further purifies itself, you have a sapphire. 
Take the soot, and if proi)erly treated it 
will give you a diamond. While, lastly, 
the water, purified and distilled, will 
become a dew-drop or crystallise into a 
lovely star. Or, again, you may see in a 
shallow pool either the mud lying at the 
bottom, or the image of the sky above. 

Nay, even if we imagine beauties and 
charms which do not really exist ; still if 
we err at all, it is better to do so on the 
side of charity ; like Nasmyth, who teUs 
us in his delightful autobiography that 
he used to think one of his friends had 
a charming and kindly twinkle, tUl one 
day he discovered that he had a glass 
eye. 

But I should err indeed were I to 
dwell exclusively on science as lending 
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interest and charm to our leisure hours. 
Far fi-om this, it would be impossible 
to overrate the importance of scientific 
training on the wise conduct of life. 

"Science," said the Royal Commission 
of 1861, "quickens and cultivates directly 
the faculty of observation, which in very 
many persons lies almost dormant through 
life, the power of accurate and rapid 
generalisation, and the mental habit of 
method and arangement ; it accustoms 
young persons to trace the sequence of 
cause and effect ; it familiarises them with 
a kind of reasoning which interests them, 
and which thoy can promptly compre- 
hend ; and it is perhaps the best correc- 
tive for that indolence which is the vice of 
half-awakened minds, and which shrinks 
from any exertion that is not like an 
effort of memory, merely mechanical." 

Again, when we contemplate the gran- 
denr of science, if we transport ourselves 
in imagination back into primeval times, 
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or away into the immensity of space, 
onr little tronbles and sorrows seem to 
shrink into insignificance. * * Ah, beautiful 
creations ! '' says Helps, speaking of the 
stars, "it is not in guiding us over the 
seas of our little planet, but out of the 
dark waters of our own perturbed minds, 
that we may make to ourselves the most 
of your significance.'' They teach, he tells 
us elsewhere, "something significant to 
all of us ; and each man has a whole 
hemisphere of them, if he will but look 
up to counsel and befriend him.'* 

There is a passage in an address given 
many years ago by Professor Huxley to 
the South London Working Men's College 
which struck me very much at the time, 
and which puts this in language more 
forcible than any which I could use. 

" Supi)ose,'' he said, " it were perfectly 
certain that the life and fortune of every 
one of us would, one day or other, depend 
upon his winning or losing a game of 

15 
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chess. Don't you think that we should 
all consider it to be a primary duty to 
leani at least the names and the moves of 
the pieces J Do you not think that we 
should look witha disapprobation amount- 
ing to scorn upon the father who allowed 
his son, or the Stat« which allowed its 
members, to grow up without knowing a 
pawn from a knight J Yet it is a very 
plain and elementary truth that the life, 
the fortune, and the happiness of every 
one of us, and more or less of those who 
are connected with us, do depend upon 
our knowing something of the rules of a 
game infinitely more difficult and compli- 
cated than chess. It is a game which 
has been played for untold ages, every 
man and woman of us being one of the 
two players in a game of his or her own. 
The chessboard is the world, the pieces 
are the phenomena of the Universe, the 
rules of the game are what we call 
the laws of Nature. The player on the 
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other side is hidden from us. We know 
that his play is always fair, just, and 
patient. Bnt also we know to onr cost 
that he never overlooks a mistake or 
makes the smallest allowance for ignor- 
ance. To the man who plays well the 
highest stakes are paid, with that sort of 
overflowing generosity which with the 
strong shows delight in strength. And 
one who plays ill is checkmated — ^without 
haste, but without remorse.'' 

I have elsewhere endeavored to show 
the purifying and ennobling influence of 
science upon religion ; how it has assisted, 
if indeed it may not claim the main share, 
in sweeping away the dark superstitions, 
the degrading belief in sorcery and witch- 
craft, and the cruel, however well-inten- 
tioned, intolerance which embittered the 
Christian world almost from the very days 
of the Ai)ostles themselves. In this she 
has surely performed no mean service to 
religion itself. As Canon Fremantle has 
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well and justiy said, mea of science, 
and not the clergy only, are ministers of 
religion. 

Again, the national necessity for 
scientific education is imperative. We 
are apt to forget how much we owe to 
science, because so many of its wonderful 
gifts have become familiar parts of our 
everyday life, that their very value makes 
US forget their origin. At the recent 
celebration of the Sexcentenary of Peter- 
house College, near the close of a long 
dinner, Sir Frederick Bramwell was called 
on, some time after midnight, to return 
thanks for Applied Science. He excused 
himself from making a long speech on the 
ground that, though the subject was 
almost inexhaustible, the only illustration 
which struck him as appropriate under 
the circumstances was " the application 
of the domestic lucifer to the bedroom 
candle." One cannot but feel how un- 
fortunate was the saying of the poet that 
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*^ The light-outspeeding telegraph 
Bears nothing on its beam.'^ 

The report of the Royal Commission 
on Technical Instruction, which has 
recently been issued, teems with illustra- 
tions of the advantages afforded by 
technical instruction. At the same time, 
technical training ought not to begin too 
soon, for, as Bain truly observes, "in a 
right view of scientific education the first 
principles and leading examples, with 
select details, of all the great sciences, are 
the proi)er basis of the complete and 
exhaustive study of any single science.^ 
Indeed, in the words of Sir John Herschel, 
"it can hardly be pressed forcibly enough 
on the attention of the student of Nature, 
that there is scarcely any natural pheno- 
menon which can be fully and completely 
explained in all its circumstances, without 
a union of several, perhaps of all, the 
sciences." The most important secrets 
of Nature are often hidden away in 
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unexpected places. Many valuable anb- 
Btances have been discovered in tlie refuse 
of manufactories : it was a happy thought 
of Glauber to examine what everybody 
else threw away. There is perhaps no 
nation the future happiness and prosperity 
of which depend more on science than our 
own. Our population is over 35,000,000, 
and is rapidly increasing. Even at 
present it is far larger than our acreage 
can support. Few people whose business 
does not lie in the study of statistics 
realise that we have to pay foreign 
countries no less than £140,000,000, a 
year for food. This, of course, we pur- 
chase mainly by manufactured articles. 
We hear now a great deal about depression 
of trade, and foreign, especially American, 
competition, which, let me observe, will 
be much keener a few years hence, when 
she has paid off her debt, and consequently 
reduced her taxation. But let us look 
forward one hundred years — no long time 
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in the history of a nation. Oar coal 
snppUes wiU then be greatly diminished. 
The population of Great Britain doubles 
at the present rate of increase in about 
fifty years, so that we should then, if the 
present rate continues, require to import 
over £400,000,000 a year in food. How, 
then, is this to be paid for? We have 
before us, as usual, three courses. The 
natural rate of increase may be stopped, 
which means suffering and outrage; or 
the population may increase, only to 
vegetate in misery and destitution; or, - 
lastly, by the development of scientific 
training and appliances, they may prob- 
ably be maintained in happiness and 
comfort. We have, in fact, to make our 
choice between science and suflEering. 
It is only by wisely utilising the gifts of 
science that we have any hope of main- 
taining our population in plenty and 
comfort. Science, however, will do this 
for us if we will only let her. She may be 
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no Fairy Godmother indeed, but slie will 
richly endow those who love her. 

That discoveries, innamerable, marvel- 
lous, and fruitful, await the successful ex- 
plorers of Natare no one can donbt. "What 
would oue not give for a Science primer of 
the next century ! for, to paraphrase a well- 
known saying, even the boy at the plough 
will then know more of science than the 
wisest of our philosophers do now. Boyle 
entitled one of his essays " Of Man's great 
Ignorance of the Uses of Natural Things ; 
or that there is no one thing in Nature 
whereof the uses to human life are yet 
thoroughly understood" — a saying which 
is still as true now as when it was written. 
And, lest I should be supposed to be 
taking too sanguine a view, let me give 
the authority of Sir John Herschel, who 
says : " Since it cannot but be that 
innumerable and most important uses 
remain to be discovered among the 
materials and objects already known to 
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US, as well as among those which the 
progress of science must hereafter disclose, 
we may hence conceive a well-grounded 
expectation, not only of constant increase 
in the physical resources of mankind, and 
the consequent improvement of their 
condition, but of continual accession to 
our power of i)enetrating into the arcana 
of Nature and becoming acquainted with 
her highest laws." 

Nor is it merely in a material point of 
view that science would thus benefit the 
nation. She will raise and strengthen the 
national, as surely as the individual, char- 
acter. The great gift which Minerva 
offered to Paris is now freely tendered to 
all, for we may apply to the nation, as 
well as to the individual, Tennyson's noble 
lines: — 

"Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control: 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for), but to live by law ; 
Acting the law we live by without fear." 
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" In the Tain and foolisli esxdtation of 
the heart," said John Qoincy Adams, 
at the close of his final lectnre on 
resigning his chair at Boston, " which 
the brighter prospects of life will some- 
times excite, the pensive portress of 
Science shall call you to the sober 
pleasures of her holy cell. In the morti- 
fication of disappointment, her soothing 
voice shall whisper serenity and peace. 
In social converse with the mighty dead 
of ancient days, yon will never smart 
under the galling sense of dependence 
upon the mighty living of the present age. 
And in your struggles with the world, 
should a crisis ever occur, when even 
friendship may deem it pradent to desert 
you, when priest and Lovite shall come 
and look on you and pass by on the other 
side, seek refuge, my unfailing friends, 
and be assured you shall find it, in the 
friendship of Lrelins and Scipio, in the pat- 
riotism of Cicero, Demosthenes, and Burke, 
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as well as in the precepts and example of 
Him whose law is love, and who taught us 
to remember injuries only to forgive them.'' 

Let me in conclusion quote the glowing 
description of our debt to science given 
by Archdeacon Farrar in his address at 
Liverpool College — testimony, moreover, 
aU the more valuable, considering the 
source from which it comes. 

*'In this great commercial city," he 
said, "where you are surrounded by the 
triumphs of science and of mechanism — 
you, whose river is ploughed by the great 
steamships, whose white wake has been 
called the fittest avenue to the palace 
front of a mercantile people — ^you know 
weU that in the achievements of science 
there is not only beauty and wonder, but 
also beneficence and power. It is not 
only that she has revealed to us infinite 
space crowded with unnumbered worlds ; 
infinite time peopled by unnumbered 
existences; infinite organisms hitherto 
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invisible bat full of delicate and iridescent 
lovelinesa ; but also that she has been, as 
a great Archangel of Mercy, devoting 
herself to the service of man. She has 
labored, her votaries have labored, not 
to increase the power of despots or add to 
the magnificence of courts, but to extend 
human happiness, to economise human 
effort, to extinguish human pain. Where 
of old, men toiled, half blinded and half 
naked, in the mouth of the glowing 
furnace to rniv the white-hot iron, she 
now substitutes the mechanical action of 
the viewless air. She has enlisted the 
sunbeam in her service to limn for us, 
with absolute fidelity, the faces of the 
friends we love. She has shown the poor 
miner how he may work in safety, even 
amid the explosive fire-damp of the mine. 
She has, by her aniesthetics, enabled 
the sufferer to be hushed and unconscious 
while the delicate hand of some skilled 
operator cuts a fragment from the nervous 
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circle of the unquivering eye. She points 
not to pyramids built daring weary 
centuries by the sweat of miserable 
nations, but to the lighthouse, and the 
steamship, to the railroad and the tele- 
graph. She has restored eyes to the blind 
and hearing to the deaf. She has 
lengthened life, she has minimised 
danger, she has controlled madness, she has 
trampled on disease. And on all these 
grounds, I think that none of our sons 
should grow up wholly ignorant of studies 
which at once train the reason and fire the 
imagination, which fashion as well as forge, 
which can feed as well as fill, the mind.*' 
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CHAPTER X 

EDUCATION 

^ No pleasure is comparable to the standing npon the 
Tantage ground of truth." — ^Bacon. 

Divine Philosophy t 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns." — SniJLESPEA&x. 

It may seem rather surprising to include 
education among the pleasures of life; 
for in too many cases it is made odious 
to the young, and is supposed to cease 
with school ; while, on the contrary, ' if 
it is to be really successful it must be 
made suitable, and therefore interesting, 
to children, and must last through life. 
" It is not the eye that sees the beauties 
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of heaven, nor the ear that hears the 
sweetness of music, or the glad tidings 
of a prosperous accident; but the soul 
that perceives all the relishes of sensual 
and intellectual i)erceptions : and the 
more noble and excellent the soul is, the 
greater and m'ore savory are its per- 
ceptions. And if a child behold the 
rich ermine, or the diamonds of a starry 
night, or the order of the world, or hears 
the discourses of an apostle ; because he 
makes no reflex act on himself and sees 
not what he sees, he can have but the 
pleasure of a fool or the deliciousness of 
a mule." ^ 

Herein lies the importance of educa- 
tion. I say education rather than in- 
struction, because it is far more important 
to cultivate the mind than to store the 
memory. Studies are a means and not 
an end. "To si)end too much time in 
studies is sloth; to use them too much 

" Jeremy Taylor. 
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for ornament is affectation ; to make 
jadgment wholly by their rules is the 
hnmor of a scholar: they perfect nature, 
and are perfected by experience. . . . 
Crafty men eontenm studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them."' 
Moreover, though, as Mill says, *'in 
the comparatively early state of human 
development in which we now live, a 
person cannot indeed feel that entireness 
of sympathy with aU others which would 
make any real discordance in the general 
direction of their conduct in life im- 
possible," yet education might surely do 
more to root in us the feeling of unity 
with our fellow-creatures ; at any rate, 
if we do not study in this spirit, all our 
learning will but leave us as weak and 
sad as Faust. 

" I've now, ala-s I PhUosophy, 
Medicine and Jurisprudence too, 
And to my cost Theology ; 
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With ardent labor studied througli, 
And here I stand, with all my lore, 
Poor fool, no wiser than before." * 

Our studies should be neither '^a 
couch, on which, to rest; nor a cloister 
in which to promenade alone ; nor as a 
tower from which to look down on others ; 
nor as a fortress whence we may resist 
them ; nor as a workshop for gain and 
merchandise ; but as a rich armory and 
treasury for the glory of the creator and 
the ennoblement of life.''* 

For in the noble words of Epictetus, 
"you will do the greatest service to the 
state if you shall raise, not the roofs of 
the houses, but the souls of the citizens : 
for it is better that great souls should 
dwell ui small houses rather than for 
mean slaves to lurk in great houses." 

It is then of great importance to con- 
sider whether our present system of educa- 
tion is the one best calculated to fulfil 

' Goethe. • Bacon. 
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these great objects. Does it really give 
that love of learning which is better than 
learning itself} Does all the study of 
the classics to which our sons devote so 
many years give any just appreciation 
of them; or do they not on leaving 
college too often feel with Byron — 

'* Then farewell, Horace ; whom I hated so ! ^ 

Too much concentration on any one 
subject is a great mistake, especially in 
early life. Nature herself indicates the 
true system, if we would but listen to her. 
Our instincts are good guides, though 
not infallible, and children will profit 
little by lessons which do not interest 
them. In cheerfulness, says Pliny, is the 
success of our studies — "studia hilari- 
tate proveniunt" — ^and we may with ad- 
vantage take a lesson from Theognis, 
who, in his Ode on the Marriage of 
Cadmus and Harmonia, makes the Muses 
sing: 
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''What is good and fair, 
Shall ever be our care; 
Thiis the burden of it rang, 
That shall never be our care, 
Which is neither good nor fair. 
Such were the words your lips immortal sang." 

There are some who seem to think 
that our edncational system is as good as 
possible, and that the only remaining 
points of importance are the number of 
schools and scholars, the question of 
fees, the relation of voluntary and board 
schools, etc. ^'No doubt,'' says Mr. 
Symonds, in his Sketches in Italy and 
Greece J " there are many v^ho think that 
when we not only advocate education but 
discuss the best system we are simply 
beating the air ; that our x)opulation is as 
happy and cultivated aa can be, and that 
no substantial advance is really possible. 
Mr. Gfalton, however, has expressed the 
opinion, and most of those who have 
written on the social condition of Athens 
seem to agree with him, that the popula- 
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tion of Athens, taken aa a whole, wss as 
Biiperior to us as we are to Anstralian 
Bay ages." 

That there is, indeed, some trath in 
this, probably no student of Greek history 
will deny. Why, then, should this be so ? 
I cannot but think that our system of 
education is partly responsible. 

Manual and science teaching need not 
in any way interfere with instruction in 
other subjects. Though bo much has 
been said about the importance of science 
and the value of technical instruction, or 
of hand-training, as I should prefer to 
call it, it is unfortunately true that in 
our system of education from the highest 
schools downwards, both of them are 
sadly neglected, and the study of language 
reigns supreme. 

This is no new complaint Ascham, 
in The Schoolmaster, long ago lamented 
it ; Milton, in his letter to Mr. Samuel 
Hartlib, complained "that our children 
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are forced to stick nnreasonably in these 
grammatick flats and shallows ; " and 
observes that, ^^ though a linguist should 
pride himself to have all the tongues 
Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he have 
not studied the solid things in them as 
well as the words and lexicons, he were 
nothing so much to be esteemed a learned 
man as any yeoman or tradesman compe- 
tently wise in his mother dialect only ; " 
and Locke said that ^^ schools fit us for 
the university rather than for the world.'' 
Commission after commission, committee 
after committee, have reiterated the same 
complaint. How then do we stand now ? 
I see it indeed constantly stated that, 
even if the improvement is not so rapid 
as could be desired, still we are making 
considerable progress. But is this sot 
I fear not. I fear that our present sys- 
tem does not really train the mind, or 
cultivate the power of observation, or 
even give the amount of information 
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which we may reasonably expect from the 
time devoted to it. 

Mr. (now Sir M. G.) Grant-DufE has ex- 
pressed the opinion that a boy or girl of 
fourteen might reasonably be expected to 
" read aloud clearly and agreeably, to 
write a large distinct round hand, and 
to know the ordinary rules of arithmetic, 
especially compound addition — a by no 
means universal accomplisluueiit ; to speak 
and write French with ease and correct- 
ness, and have some slight acquaintance 
with French literature ; to translate ai 
aperturam lihri from an ordinary French 
or German book ; to have a thoroughly 
good elementary knowledge of geography, 
under which are comprehended some no- 
tions of astronomy — enough to excite hia 
curiosity ; a knowledge of the very broad- 
est facts of geology and history — enough 
to make him understand, in a clear but 
perfectly general way, how the larger 
features of the world he lives in, physical 
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and political, came to be like what they 
are ; to have been trained from earliest 
infancy to use his powers of observation 
on plants, or animals, or rocks, or other 
natural objects ; and to have gathered a 
general acquaintance with what is most 
supremely good in that portion of the 
more important English classics which is 
suitable to his time of life ; to have some 
rudimentary acquaintance with drawing 
and music." 

To effect this, no doubt, "industry 
must be our oracle, and reason our Apollo,'' 
as Sir T. Browne says ; but surely it is 
no unreasonable estimate ; yet how far do 
we fall short of it t Gteneral culture is 
often deprecated because it is said that 
smatterings are useless. But there is all 
the difference in the world between having 
a smattering of, or being well grounded 
in, a subject. It is the latter which 
we -advocate — to try to know, as 
Lord Brougham well said, "everjrthing 
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of something, and something of every- 
thing." 

"It can hardly," says Sir John Her- 
Btihel, "be pressed forcibly enough on 
the attention of the student of nature, 
that there is scarcely any natural phe- 
nomenon which can be fuUy and com- 
pletely explained, in all ita circumstances, 
without a union of several, perhaps of all, 
the sciences." 

The present system in most of our 
public schools and colleges sacrifices 
everything else to classics and arithmetic. 
They are most important subjects, but 
ought not to exclude science and modem 
languages. Moreover, after all, our sons 
leave college unable to speak either Latin 
or Gfreek, and too often absolutely without 
any interest in classical history or litera- 
ture. But the boy who has been edu- 
cated without any training Lu science 
has grave reason to complain of "know- 
ledge at one entrance quite shut out." 
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By concentratiBg the attention, indeed, 
so much on one or two subjects, we defeat 
our own object, and produce a feeling of 
distaste where we wish to create an in- 
terest. 

Our great mistake in education is, as 
it seems tome, the worship of book-learn- 
ing — ^the confusion of instruction and 
education. We strain the memory in- 
stead of cultivating the mind. The 
children in our elementary schools are 
wearied by the mechanical act of writing, 
and the interminable intricacies of spell- 
ing ; they are oppressed by columns of 
dates, by lists of kings and places, which 
convey no definite idea to their minds, 
and have no near relation to their daily 
wants and occupations ; while in our public 
schools the same unfortunate results are 
produced by the weary monotony of Latin 
and Greek grammar. We ought to follow 
exactly the opposite course with children 
—to give them a wholesome variety of 
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mental food, and endeavor to cultivate 
their tastes, rather than to till their minds 
with dry facts. The important tiling is 
not so much that every child should be 
taught, as that every child should be 
given the wish to learn. "What does it 
matter if the pupil knows a little more or 
a little less "i A boy who leaves school 
knowing much, but hating his lessons, 
will soon have forgotten almost all he 
ever learnt ; while another who had 
acquired a thirst for knowledge, even if 
he had learnt little, would soon teach 
himself more than the first ever knew. 
Children are by nature eager for informa- 
tion. They are always putting questions. 
This ought to be encouraged. In fact, 
we may to a great extent trust to their 
instincts, and in that case they will do 
much to educate themselves. Too often, 
however, the acquirement of knowledge 
is placed before them in a form so irk- 
some and fatiguing that all desire for 
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information is choked, or even crushed 
out ; so that our schools, in fact, become 
places for the discouragement of learning, 
and thus produce the very opposite effect 
from that at which we aim. In short, 
children should be trained to observe and 
to think, for in that way there would be 
opened out to them a source of the purest 
enjoyment for leisure hours,^ and the 
wisest judgment in the work of life. 

Another point in which I venture to 
think that our system of education might 
be amended, is that it tends at present to 
give the impression that everything is 
known. 

Dr. Bushby is said to have kept his 
hat on in the presence of King Charles, 
that the boys might see what a great 
man he was. I doubt, however, whether 
the boys were deceived by the hat ; and 
am very sceptical about Dr. Bushby's 
theory of education. 

Master John of Basingstoke, who was 
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Archdeacon of Leicester in 1253, and who, 
having learnt Greek during a visit to 
Athens from Constantina, daughter of the 
Archbishop of Athens, used to say after- 
wards that though he had studied well 
and diligently at the University of Paris, 
yet he learnt more from an Athenian 
maiden of twenty. We cannot all study 
so pleasantly as this, but the main fault 
I find with Dr. Bushby's system is that 
it keeps out of sight the great. truth of 
human ignorance. 

Boys are given the impression that 
the masters know everjrthing. If, on the 
contrary, the great lesson impressed on 
them was that what we know is as nothing 
to what we do not know, that the "great 
ocean of truth lies all undiscovered before 
us," surely this would prove a great 
stimulus, and many would be nobly 
anxious to extend the intellectual king- 
dom of man, and enlarge the boundaries 
of human knowledge. 
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Education ought not to cease when we 
leave school ; but if well begun there, will 
continue through life. 

Moreover, whatever our occupation 
or profession in life may be, it is most 
desirable to create for ourselves some 
other special interest. In the choice of 
a subject every one should consult his 
own instincts and interests. I will not 
attempt to suggest whether it is better to 
pursue art ; whether we only study the 
motes in the sunbeam, or the heavenly 
bodies themselves. Whatever may be the 
subject of our choice, we shall find enough, 
and more than enough, to repay the devo- 
tion of a lifetime. life no doubt is paved 
with enjoyments, but we must all expect 
times of anxiety, of suffering, and of 
sorrow ; when these come it is an in- 
estimable comfort to have some deep 
interest which will, at any rate to 
some extent, enable us to escai)e from 
ourselves. 
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" A cultivated mind,'' says Mill — " I do 
not mean that of a philosopher, bat any 
mind to which the fountains of knowledge 
have been opened, and which has been 
taught in any tolerable degree to exercise 
its &culties — ^will find sources of inex- 
haustible interest in all that surrounds 
it ; in the objects of nature, the achieve- 
ments of art, the imaginations of poetry, 
the incidents of history, the .ways of 
mankind past and present, and their 
prosi)ects in the future. It is possible, 
indeed, to become indifEerent to all this, 
and that too without having exhausted a 
thousandth part of it ; but only when one 
has had from the beginning no moral or 
human interest in these things, and has 
sought in them only the gratification of 
curiosity." 

I have been subjected to some good- 
natured banter for having said that I 
looked forward to a time when our artisans 
and mechanics would be great readers. But 
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it is surely not unreasonable to regard our 
social condition as susceptible of great im- 
provement. The spread of schools, the 
cheapness of books, the establishment of 
free libraries will, it may be hoped, exer- 
cise a civilising and ennobling influence. 
They will even, I believe, do much to di- 
minish poverty and suffering, so much 
of which is due to ignorance and to the 
want of interest and brightness in un- 
educated life. So far as our elementary 
schools are concerned, there is no doubt 
much difficulty in apportioning the Na- 
tional Grant without unduly stimulating 
mere mechanical instruction. But this is 
not the place to discuss the subject of 
religious or moral training, or the system 
of apportioning the grant. 

If we succeed in giving the love of 
learning, the learning itself is sure to 
follow. 

We should then endeavor to educate 
our children so that every country walk 
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may be a pleasnre ; that the discoveries ot 
science may be a living interest ; that onr 
national history and poetry may be eonrces 
of legitimate pride and rational enjoy- 
ment ; in short, our schools, if they are 
to be worthy of the name — if they are in 
any measure to fulfil their high function— 
must be sometliing more than mere places 
of dry study ; must train the children 
educated in them so that they may be 
able to appreciate and enjoy those intel- 
lectual gifts which might be, and ought 
to be, a source of interest and of happi- 
ness, alike to the high and to the low, 
to the rich and to the poor. 

Education might at least teach us how 
little man yet knows, how much he has 
to learn ; it might enable us to realise that 
those who complain of the tiresome mo- 
notony of lite have only themselves to 
blame that knowledge ia pleasure as well 
as power ; it should lead us all to try with 
Milton " to behold the bright countenance 
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of truth in the quiet and still air of" 
study,'* and to realise with Bacon in part, 
if not entirely, that " no pleasure is com- 
parable to the standing upon the vantage 
ground of truth." 
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